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Twenty-Four Million Dollars 


Ordinary Life Insurance issued in 


THE FIRST TWELVE WEEKS 
Shows the Splendid Welcome the Public has given 


THE NEW LOW COST POLICY 
of 


The 


PRUDENTIAL 


SOME REASONS STATED FOR SELECTING THIS POLICY: 


“I Believe itis the Best Life Insurance Issued.” 
“Your Prudential People have Bested Everything in Life 
Insurance.” 
“ My com Policy i is the Cheapest and Best Insurance 
ave 

‘ Ls s New Policy Gives Me More for My 
one 

Policy All Elements of Uncertainty.” 

“* New Prudential Policy Beats Any Policy I have Examined.” 

“ Rates Much Lower than Charged by Other Companies.” 


“Guarantees Are Better than Estimates. [| Recommend 


- The Prudential.” 


“Gives the Public What They Really Demand.” 


“Keeping the Dividends in My Pocket ee Good to Me.” 
“I Buy the Prudential Policy Because Everything is 
Guaranteed.” 
“ You have Certainly Eliminated Competition.” 
“We have Been Looking for Just This Policy.” 
“The Rates Alone, Backed by the Name ‘ Prudential,’ 
Catch the Public F oe 


THIS IS A COMMON SENSE POLICY 


The Rates on the New Policy are the 
Lowest, Consistent with Liberality 
and Safety, offered by any Company of 


Corresponding Size, Importance, and 
Responsibility in the World. ; 
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Definite Cost 
Definite Benefits 


Definite Returns 


Every Feature 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


JOHN F: DRYDEN 


Send in your age, nearest birthday, and 
we will give you full particulars. 
The Low Rates will Surprise You. 


Address Dept. T. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: 


President NEWARK, N. J. 
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COMMENT 


Bryan to Answer Yes or No 

It is announced that within the next four weeks Mr. Bryan 
is to say whether or not he will contest for the Democratic 
nomination next year. Whether Mr. Bryan says yes or no 
is a matter of moment, but his saying yes ought not to insure 
his nomination. If the Democrats who ought to lead the 
party have a voice in the convention, there will be a contest. 


‘It is possible that if he had desired the nomination in 1904, 


he would have obtained it; but this: is not certain, and at the 
time many Democrats believed that he would have failed if 
he had made a contest in the convention. It may be that 
Mr. Bryan himself entertained that view. In every respect 
he is weaker now than he was then, both in the party and 
before the country. The only moment since 1904 when he 
appeared to be stronger was when the New York Times and 
some others believed that he had grown conservative and 
succeeded in spreading that notion abroad. But Mr. Bryan 
quickly undeceived the country on that score, and proceeded 


_to announce principles that intensified the opposition to him. 


Since then he has endeavored to flounder back to shore, but 
that he feels his own weakness is shown by his absurd charge 


that the columns of the daily press of New York are for sale 


to the highest bidder—a charge that he has corrected by the 
statement that what he really said was that “ most” of the 
metropolitan press was venal. This accusation is absurdly 
untrue, besides being wicked, but it indicates a petulancy, an 
irritation, which signifies deep disappointment. No one 
knows better than Mr. Bryan that if he were nominated and 
there were no diversion, Mr. Rooseveit, or Mr. Rooseveit’s 
man, would defeat him. He has recently accepted the issue 
of the Federal power against a centralized power; but he is 
not the precisely right man to champion the cause of the 
Constitution, for he has advocated many of the extreme 
doctrines of centralization which are now peculiarly Mf. 
Rooseve.tt’s. The Democratic party can come nearer winning 
without than with Mr. Bryax, and it ought to recognize the 
fact, illustrated in Massachusetts, that to its adherents the 
cult of Bryanism is dearer than Democracy. 


Righteousness and Business 

The Indianapolis News, one of the sanest Republican papers 
of the West, appreves of Mr. Roosevett’s declaration that 
righteousness must prevail even if business “ go to the wall.” 
It adds: “The law must be enforced, justice must be done, 
and perhaps some day the President will admit that even the 
tariff must be reformed, albeit our prosperity may suffer. 
So the Presidential programme affecting corporations is to 
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be carried out, panic or no panic.” There may be something 
between these lines which is not apparent to all. The News 
understands, however, that business will not “go to the wall ” 
by reason of any righteous attack upon its wrong-doers, as 
prosperity will not suffer from any reform of the tariff that 
is undertaken by a responsible man, a man of prudence anil 


’ calmness, having full comprehension of the facts, with ‘the 


self-restraint of wisdom—virtues that are not possessed in 
a large measure by our present Chief Magistrate. No gocd 
citizen will object to the due punishment of all violators of 
the law and of their sacred trusts; and, on the other hani, 
no just man will readily injure the innocent in his efforts to 
punish the wicked betrayers of innocence. President BuTLER 
of Columbia, who has been a loyal and serviceable friend of 
Mr. Roosrve_t these many years, remarked to the Bishop of 
London in a recent after-dinner speech that we were cleaning 
house, and that it was customary in this country to begin 
such an operation by burning down the house. Was this a 
satirical jab at the President’s assault upon all business? 
To do righteously-is one thing; to squander righteous force 
is another and a different thing, and is wasteful at least; 
to employ power for righteousness so carelessly and so ig- 
norantly as to harm the innocent and to bring on general 


“disaster is criminal. A wise man would punish all the plu- 


tocratic criminals of our day without doing any injury to 
the useful side of any corporation, without lowering the value 
of any security, and without putting the slightest obstacle 
in the way of prosperity. But such a man would not win 
the loud applause of the thoughtless,.nor would he want to. 


Sanity Needed 


There ought ‘to be a little more sanity manifested by those 
who influence public opinion. The people of this country 
love virtue and desire its manifestation in business, as they 
desire it in politics and in family and individual life. They 
love it so much that the man who runs amuck in the name 
of virtue is sure of a large following. It may, indeed, be said 
that those who ‘seek to escape the runner, and who throw away 
their impedimenta in their flight, are the victims of hysteria; 
but what about the crowd who join in the mad pursuit and 
who are blind to the consequences that will result to them- 
selves as well as to the pursued? Is not the man whose min< 
is driven out of business by the excitement engendered in it 
by shouting, by gyrations, by unreasoning activity, equally 
at least the victim of hysteria? The man who runs away in 
fear of blows actually aimed at him has reason for his excite- 
ment; but the man, who follows the pursuer without thought 
is a much more deplorable object than the other can be. 
What is needed just now is a pause and some sane reflection. 
Let us ask ourselves whether the ends of righteousness may 
not be better attained by righteous methods; whether wicked 
men may not be punished without destroying the corporations, 
without impoverishing the large army of innocent share- 
holders,. without crippling the many charitable and educa- 
{ional institutions whose incomes are derived from securities, 
without, in a word, putting an end to prosperity and burning 
down the house to clean it or to rid it of the rats. A leading 
Republican, still a friend of the President’s, recently said 
that if Roosevett and Bryan were opponents at the next 
Présidential election, he would vote for Bryan. He- would do 
this because if RoosevELT were elected he would consider his 
triumph a mandate from the American people to indulge in 
an orgy of “smashing things,” including Congress, the courts, 
and the States, and he would not be resisted by Congress; but 
that Bryan could accomplish nothing of the sort because the 
Senate at least would resist him and so become a nucleus 
of conservatism. ‘Thus the country would have forced upon 
it the sanity which the time and the occasion demand. 


The Federal Power 

The News differs from Mr. Roosevett as to the extent 
of the power of the Federal government, and quotes from 
Governor Hucues’s Jamestown speech the following pregnant 


passage : 

But we cannot expect to have that competent and vigorous 
administration in national concerns which is essential to our 
continued peace and prosperity if our citizenship is indifferent 
to the problems of administration which confront them in. their 
several communities. State and national citizenship reside in the 
same persons, and they cannot be effective as sources of national 
power and at the same time be lax or corrupt in local administra- 
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tion. Fortunate it is that we are not compelled to create arbitrary 
divisions for the purpose of appropriate local government, but 
that we have autonomous communities which have been developed 
naturally, and the citizens of which enjoy the advantages of 
historical and sentimental associations. In State interest and 
State pride we find the hope of the proper conduct of the affairs 
appropriate to the States, and in the development of the sense 


.of civie obligation which makes good local government we shall 


make sure of that quality of citizenship which will secure the 
interests of national administration and national progress. 


“In other words,” adds the News, “the maintenance in all 
their vigor of the State governments is essential to the proper 
conduct of the national government.” The News does not 
agree with the President, as we have said, as to the extent of 
the power of the Federal government, but in this discussion the 
question of power ought to be supplemented by the question 
of expediency. Assuming that the power. is as great as his 
heated fancy leads the President to declare it to be, is it well 
to exert it to the damage of the States and to the taking away 
of their power? There were grave and valid reasons for the 
reservation of sovereignty by the people for themselves and 
for the States, and these reasons, as Governor HuGHES as- 
serts, remain. The President, as he has informed us, would 
not stay his hand from the extension of the Federal power 
merely because the laws of the Constitution forbade; but 
would it not be well for some who are inclined to follow him 
to consider the expediency of his revolutionary suggestions? 
The idea of a Federal license has given way to the idea of 
Federal incorporation, because the former was found to be 
unworkable; it is in the minds of many men who study and 
think before they speak that Federal incorporation, even if 
it were permissible—as it is in some cases—would be inex- 
pedient, or even worse. 


The Massachusetts Democracy 

The Massachusetts Ballot Commission has decided that 
Mr. Wuirtney is the regular Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor. If vicious and dishonorable political conduct, revealed 
and officially condemned, can affect those who are guilty of it, 
this decision and the full and convincing testimony on which 
it was based should put an end to the political careers of 
Cuartes W. Bartiert, Grorce Fren and all’ who 
were prominent in the notorious attempt to steal the Spring- 
field convention. It ought also to end Bryanism in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Wuitney’s candidacy and the election returns 
of the State will be interesting to the whole country, although 
the information to be derived from them cannot be what it 
ought to be, owing to BartiLetr’s independent candidacy. 
But Mr. Wuitrney represents the cause. of freer commercial 
intercourse with Canada, of free raw materials for our manu- 
factures, and of sane and just dealing with business interests. 
It may be, as he thinks it will be, that his vote will be sig- 
nificant. 


The New York Fusion 

The New York World has hit the nail squarely on the head. 
It admits that the fusion of the Rooseveit-Parsons organiza- 
tion with Hearst would be not only tolerable, but for the 
publie good, if the candidates upon the amalgamated ticket 
were better fitted for the offices, especially for the judgeships, 
than those of the Tammany ticket. But it says that in many 
respects the Tammany ticket is the better of the two, and 
its judgment is borne out hy many independent lawyers who 
have especially good opportunities for forming an opinion 
as to the respective merits of the candidates. It is clear, 
on the face of the ticket, from this formulation of the contract, 
that the agreement was not entered into for the good of the 
community, but to save the face of the President’s party in 
New York. The New York Tribune called the compact, be- 
fore it was made, an “unholy alliance.” The Louisville 
Uourter-Journal, since it was entered into, says that “ the 
prospect of winning a few offices, even if remote, was too 
alluring to overcome the prejudice of the Republicans against 
Mr. Hearst.” Here again we find an expression of the exact 
truth. Whether the Republicans are right or wrong in their 
estimate of Mr. Hearst, their opinion was expressed a year 
ego by Secretary Roor. Such being their opinion, they pre- 
ler to see in Mr. Hearst a person unfit for public office and 
in his organization a menace to the public good. Yet, so 
helieving, they are willing to give many judicial offices to 
‘he Hearst organization partly in return for a few for them- 
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selves and partly to save themselves from third place. This 
is one more bit of evidence of the fact that present parties 
mean nothing, so far as principles are concerned, and that 
vice has arrived at that stage of favor when partisans like 
Mr. Parsons will embrace her for compensation. 


An Interesting Suggestion 

The Charleston News and Courier is at onee one of the most 
enlightened and one of the boldest of newspapers. It has some 
very wise and exceedingly suggestive remarks to make on Henry 
WATTERSON’S proposition that “the old parties are dead, and 
that we must have a new division of the American people 
on other lines.” The News and Courier does not combat Mr. 
*WaTTERSON; on the contrary, it illustrates the present ir- 
reconcilable contest in the Democratic party by the Wurrney- 
BarTLett episode in Massachusetts. To the News and Courier 
WHITNEY means opposition to centralized government, a re- 
form of the tariff, and safety to business and to labor. On 
the other hand, Bartietr stands for the Roosevert-Bryan 
view of an unmeaning Constitution, and of the absolute 
power of the President. In its opinion, and its opinion is 
justified, this is, in brief, the national situation. It con- 
ciudes its illuminating article by the statement that the.“ Re- 
publican party controlled by Tarr and Hugues would in its 
essentials bear a closer resemblance to the Democracy of 
JEFFERSON and CLEVELAND than a radical Democracy defined 
by Bryan.” The News and Courter may be a little despondent, 
and may not accurately measure Tarr and HuGnes, especially 
Tart, but it is expressing thoughts, as Mr. Watterson is 
in his way, that are agitating a good many serious minds. 


The First Filipino Assembly 

Secretary Tart has had a very good time apparently. Ile 
has spoken fair words to Chinese merchants, and he has 
proffered peace in Japan. What is of more immediate im- 
portance is the fact that he has opened the first Filipino 
Assembly. There has been abundance of evidence that the 
Filipinos had a good time receiving Mr. Tart, and that they 
are so fond of processions that they are willing to wait to 
see one even in the deluge of a tropical thunder-storm. The 
important question remains to he answered, however: Are 
we going to improve our rule in the islands? This native 
Assembly which is meeting for the first time is not much 
of an organization for self-government, for none of its acts 
can become effective if the administration does not see fit 
to permit. It may give some evidence, however, of the fitness 
of the natives to help rule the islands, perhaps to rule them 
without any foreign assistance. This depends upon the char- 
acter of the measures they propose, upon the temper which 
they manifest, upon the intelligence with which they discuss 
them, and upon the influence they exert upon us. It is to 
be regretted that we shall learn about all this only from 
interested sources. But at any rate we shall learn something 
that may lead to better government than we have so far been 
able to establish. It may, indeed, be that the influence of 
this body will be sufficient to put an end to the wrongs so 
strongly pictured by Bishop Brent. If we are to continue 
to govern the Filipinos, we certainly do not desire that they 
shall be “degraded by American interlopers” or “ plundered 
by American corperations.” For the sake of the Filipino 
people, but quite as much for our own sake, we ought to 
desire a cessation of the kind of charges that have recently 
been made against our rule by responsible people like Bishop 
Brent. The Richmond Times-Desnatch puts the matter well. 
“We must consider,” it says, “the Philippine question from 
our standpoint of honor and righteousness. We must deal 
with the Filipinos justly and righteously, not for their sake 
alone, but for our own. We cannot do them wrong without 
injuring this nation more seriously than we injure the Philip- 
pines. In inflicting injury action and reaction are not equal, 
for reaction is greater.” 


The World’s Prosperity and Ours 


The marvellous prosperity of the United States has long 
been the theme of our most eminent protectionists, and it is, 
indeed, a burning theme which is sustained, or seems to be, 
by the cold figures of statistics. Nevertheless, a close ex- 
amination of our own government’s statements shows that 
while we have been sharing in the world’s prosperity we have 
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not had our proportionate share. The whole commercial 
world has wenderfully prospered, if we figure prosperity by 
the growth of commerce, since 1896. As is shown by the 
figures of the most recent report of our own Bureau of 
Statistics, the inerease of imports into Argentina in the 
period from 1896° to 1906 was about 141 per cent., and of her 
exports, 150 per ceut.; Canada’s imports and exports for the 
sume yeurs have been, respectively, 173 ang 127 per cent.; 
Mexico’s, 160 and 130 per cent.; Denmark’s, 64 and 171 per 
cent.; Egypt’s, 144 and 88 per cent.; China’s, 106 and 83 per 
cent.; Japan’s, 129 and 238 per cent. The older and more 
developed commerce of the larger countries has not gained 
yroportionally, but the aggregate gains have been enormous. 
The inerease of imports into the United States was 94 per 
cent.; and of her exports 80 per cent. So in proportionate 
gains we are behind Argentina, Canada, China, Egypt, Japan, 
wud Mexico. Our percentages of gains are larger than those 
of Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. Of these 
eountries, France alone is a trifle behind us in the aggregate 
cf commercial transactions. While we added about $640,000,- 
000 to our imports, Germany added $840,000,000 and the 
United Kingdom. $800,000,000, to theirs. Our total exports 
increased by about $800,000,000; those of the United King- 
dom increased about $700,000,000; and those of Germany a 
iittle more. Our own increase of commerce is not only 
not phenomenal, but, considering our population, our re- 
sources, and our skill in production, something has been 
an obstacle in the way of our reaping our full share in the 
general growth of the world’s commercial intercourse. We 
have grown as much as our tariff bonds would permit, but 
freer countries have grown more. Considering everything, 
our commercial stretch should have been nearer like Canada’s 
than like Great Britain’s. A fact over which our medievalists 
may well ponder is that in having their so-called “ balance 
of trade” in our favor, we are in the same class as Argentina, 
Australia, Austria-[Iungary, Bulgaria, Chile, Egypt, British 
India, Mexico, Russia, Spain, and Uruguay; while the na- 
tions whose balance is the other way are Belgium, Canada, 
China, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom, ‘ 


Skilled Reformers 

There are methods of reform which impair confidence in 
the business world, and again there are methods which re- 
store it. The methods followed last week by the New York 
Clearing-house Committee were of the latter order. Prompt, 
drastic, and effectual, they made everybody feel better, except 
perhaps the persons whom they disciplined, and even those 
persons they saved from the worst consequences of their own 
imprudences. Happy the community. happy the country, 
whose reforms fall into the hands of men who understand 
their job, and who do not have to kill the dog in order to catch 
the flea. 


No Job for a Green Hand 

One week in the oftice of Superintendent of Banks was 
enough for Mr. Luruer Morr, whom Governor HuGuHes ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Kerr. Without much experience 
except what could be gathered in the comparative tranquillity 
of an Oswego bank, Mr. Morr at the first go stepped into a 
banking crisis of the most diftieult sort, which it took the 
prestige and wisdom of the stoutest veterans of finance to 
handle. Mr. Morr came; he saw, and it is very much to 
the credit of his natural good sense that he took the shortest 
possible cut back to private life. “I find,” he wrote the 
Governor, “that I have overestimated the condition of my 
health, and that I cannot properly perform the duties of my 
oftice.” Nobedy need think any the worse of Mr. Mort for 
fecling unequal to such a situation as he stepped into. 


Not Yet 
So far, the New York Clearing-house Committee has not 
asked for the resignation of President Roosrvetr. 


No Quads at Princeton 

President Wooprow Witson’s “quad” plan for the social 
division and reorganization of Princeton University is not 
to be carried out at present. Last June, on the recommenda- 


stion of a committee, it was endorsed by the Board of Trustees, 


but at the quarterly meeting on October 17 the board recon- 
sidered its action, and requested Dr. WiLson to withdraw: the 
plan. This means no more than that official action will not 
be taken to carry Dr. Witson’s scheme into effect until the 
Loard and Princeton men generally get to like it much better 
than they do as yet. Running counter, as it does, to tradition 
and important vested interests, it is an exceedingly difficult 
pian to carry out. But in connection with it conditions at 
Princeton have been exhaustively discussed, and out of that 
discussion and the seare which the .“ quad” proposal has 
given the Princeton clubs, there may be expected to eome 
new efforts to cure the defects which the “quad” system 
was intended to remedy. 


Needed in Washington 

Voted to change the title of -—— —— from Instructor in 
Extracting and Anwsthesia to Instructor in Oral Surgery.—Har- 
vard University Gazette. 


Oral surgery must have to do with the cutting off of speech. 
There ought to be a place in Washington for this instructor. 


An Angel of the Third Term 

Senator Bournr of Oregon has offered a prize of a thousand 
dollars for the essay that shall most convincingly demonstrate 
that President Roosrvett, willy-nilly, must be his own suc- 
cessor. We observe that the World intimates that Senator 
Bourne's fervency in behalf of what he calls a “second 
elective term” for Dr. Rooseveitt dates from the celebrated 
“conspiracy ” dinner which he gave, and is one of the fruits 
of a repentance for that catastrophic entertainment which has 
been stimulated by his constituents. But that does Mr. 
Bourne complete injustice. He has yearned in every thew 
to reelect President Rooseve.t ever since he came to Washing- 
ton, and that was months before the “ conspiracy” dinner. 
It is said that first and last he has had a considerable expe- 
rience in the show business, in which he filled the post of 
“angel.” The habits of mind and heart formed in that as- 
sociation will account naturally enough for his present ac- 
tivity. To want to be a leading “angel” of a third term 
would come perfectly natural to Senator Bourne, and his 
leanings that way do not need to be explained by invented 
reasons. His labors will not result as he hopes, but that is 
nothing. A man who really wants to be an angel is happy 
in being an angel, whatever happens to the show. 


Doing Unto Others 

Our Japanese friends, with Emersonian superiority to con- 
sistency, seem just as active in excluding Chinese labor from 
Japan as they are in remonstrance because Americans seek 
to exclude Japanese labor from this continent. Late news 
from Tokio and Nagasaki throws a light that is not without 
certain gleams of humor. When the Japanese government 
last summer discovered, or appeared to discover, the Imperial 
Ordinance No. 352, whereby foreign laborers might be ex- 
cluded from Japan, they promptly used it upon six hundred 
Chinese coolies who had been brought over by contractors 
to build railways in the southern island. The Chinese were 
all deported. The Chinese minister to Japan protested. The 
Foreign Office very politely answered that the local au- 
thorities at Nagasaki had acted under Imperial Ordinance 
No. 352, and that the Foreign Office could »not interfere. 
Yet the Japanese dissatisfaction with American exclusion of 
their laborers was as fervent as ever. The philosophers of 
the Land of the Rising Sun are not behind the Christian 
countries in their willingness to interpret the Golden Rule 
as though it read: Do unto others as you won’t let any one 
do unto you. 


Timely Ballooning 

Anything that makes men look aloft and be bold and _ be 
fearless of heart is particularly timely just now, even though 
it is only a balloon-race. A Wall Street contemporary, glad 
to escape from surface topics, says that “there can hardly be 
any doubt that in a few years we will be navigating the air 
much the same as we now take pleasure excursions in auto- 
mobiles.” As we go to press, the race that started from St. 
Louis is still in progress, and is one of many reminders of 
the noticeable increase of experiments in aerial navigation. 
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Arbitration in Latin America 


ALTHOUGH the Second Hague Conference, which came to an end 
on October 18, could point to no concrete achievement, except the 
creation of an international prize-court, and therefore disap- 
pointed grievously the advocates of the substitution of pacific 
for warlike methods of settling international disputes, it is pos- 
sible to take too pessimistic a view of the usefulness of such an 
assembly. When we compare the spirit evinced by a large ma- 
jority of the delegates to the conference just closed with the 
very limited extent to which the body which met at The Hague 
in 1899 was disposed to go, we cannot deny that considerable 
progress has been made toward the goal contemplated by the 
friends of peace. The utmost accomplished in that direction 
eight years ago was the expression of a wish that recourse might 
be made to arbitration, except in cases where a nation’s honor 
or vital interests might. be concerned, as to which each party to 
a controversy must judge for itself. Now, on the other hand, a 
resolution declaring that arbitration should be obligatory in the 
case of certain carefully defined subjects, as, for example, the 
interpretation of clauses in treaties and the enforcement of pe- 
cuniary claims of the citizens or subjects of one country against 
the government of another country, was accepted by a very large 
wajority of the forty-five countries represented in the Second 
eace Conference, negative votes being confined to Germany and 
a few other Powers which she was able to influence, her principal 
delegate, Herr von BieBersTein, having declared that his govern 
ment would not consent to make arbitration compulsory in any 
case whatever. The more reflection is given to the matter the 
more likely are the German people to discover, during the years 
that are to elapse before a third conference will meet, that the 
stand taken by their government is condemned by the public 
opinion of the world, and was unworthy of a country which 
claims to figure in the front rank of civilization. With what 
show of reason, indeed, can an enlightened person assert that in 
no case should a recourse to arbitration be compulsory, when four 
treaties already exist, one of which was actually concluded while 
the conference was.in session, whereby the parties bound them- 
selves to submit to arbitration all questions except those which 
involve the Constitutions of their respective countries. Nothing, 
indeed, produced so profound an effect on the minds of the dele- 
gates, and upon educated people throughout the world, to whom 
the facts were new, as the proofs laid before the conference 
of the astonishing extent to which the principle of arbitration 
has been accepted in Latin America. These proofs were collected 
and made known to his colleagues in a pamphlet published at 
Rotterdam by GoNZALO pe QuesapDA, the representative of Cuba. 
It is a summary of the striking facts which we here purpose to 
lay before our readers. 

It will be recailed that of the Latin-American commonwealths 
only Mexico was represented in the Peace Conference of 1899, 
whereas, at the suggestion of the United States, all of them, in- 
cluding even Cuba, Panama, Haiti. and the Dominican Republic, 
were invited to send delegates to The Hague this year, and the 
whole nineteen accepted. In the speech which Secretary Roor 
delivered at the Pan-American Conference held in Rio de Janeiro 
in July-August, 1906, the Secretary showed that he, at all 
events, was familiar with the amazing progress made by Latin 
America in the substitution of arbitration for war, and it was 
mainly on the score of their achievements in this direction that 
he considered the participation of all the Latin-American States 
in the Second Hague Conference to be of great importance, by 
reason of the moral influence which they would be able to exert, 
when Europe should be awakened to the fact that they were 
teachers by example of the practicability of the arbitration prin- 
ciple. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Root overlooked 
the fact that’ an assembiy in which forty-five countries should 
take part would be unwieldy, or that if all were tc stand on an 
equal footing, and unanimity should be required for a collective 
decision, very little was likely to be done. Apparently, he took 
for granted that next to nothing would actually be done, and that 
a third, or possibly a fourth, conference would be needed before 
the public opinion of the world in favor of arbitration should 
become peremptory and irresistible. To hasten that end he counted 
on the impression sure to be made on thoughtful Europeans by 
the presence of Latin-American delegates at The Hague, and their 
ability to demonstrate that by long and successful practice they 
could speak with authority on the subject of substituting pacific 
for warlike methods of adjusting controversies. 

Before marking the treaties and applications thereof which 
show how wide-spread and deep-rooted in Latin America is the 
habit of arbitration, we should note that the principle is embedded 
in the Constitutions, or fundamental organic laws, of no fewer 
than four Latin-American republics. For example, as long ago 
as 1878 Ecuador, in the Constitution adopted in that year, made 
it obligatory on the Executive to propose in all negotiations for 
international treaties of friendship and commerce that differences 
between the contracting parties should be decided by the arbi- 
tration of a friendly Power or Powers, without appealing 4o war. 


The organic law of the Dominican. Republie forbids a declaration 
of war until the arbitration of one or more friendly Powers shall 
have been proposed unavailingly. The Constitution of the United 
States of Brazil, adopted in February, 1891, makes it an exclusive 
power of the National Congress to authorize the Executive to 
declare war, but such authorization can only be given when arbi- 
tration cannot take place, or would be unsuccessful. Finally, 
Venezuela, by an article of the Constitution for 1893, provided 
that in international treaties of commerce and friendship there 
must be inserted a clause to the effect that all the differences be- 
tween the contracting parties shall be decided, without appeal 
to war, by the arbitration of a friendly Power or Powers. In 
connection with these facts, we should mention that when, for a 
time, Nicaragua, Honduras, and: Salvador became one _ political 
entity under the name of the Greater Republie of Central America, 
they stipulated in the treaty of union, made in June, 1895, that 
in all treaties which the collective Diet should make, a clause 
should be inserted to the effect that all questions that might arise 
hereafter should, without exception, be settled by means of arbi- 
tration. 

Let us glance, now, at the conspicuous part which, for half a 
century, Argentina has played in the assertion of the principle of 
arbitration. In 1858, it put a general arbitration clause in its 
convention with Bolivia; in 1870, submitted to the decision of 
Chile the question of losses arising from a decree forbidding ves- 
sels from Montevideo to enter Argentine ports; and in IS76 it 
agreed that a boundary dispute with Paraguay should be settled 
by the President of the United States. Without naming six 
other treaties, in which six Specifie questions were referred to 
arbitrators, we should note that since the beginning of July. 
1899, Argentina has entered into treaties whereby the parties 
agreed to submit to arbitration all questions whatsoever, except 
those which involved their respective Constitutions, with Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Spain, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, and, lastly, only about 
a month ago, with Italy, which treaty was signed by the delegates 
of the respective parties at The llague. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, from 1831, Bolivia, besides 
the above-mentioned treaties with the Argentine Republic, has 
upheld the principle of arbitration no fewer than twelve times, 
and in 1901, by a general treaty of arbitration with Peru, the La 
Paz government stipulated that all pending controversies and 
these which might arise thereafter, of whatever nature, must be 
submitted to arbitration. With Chile, also, Bolivia in 1904 made 
a treaty providing that all questions as to the interpretation and 
application thereof should be decided by the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, and a similar stipulation occurs in 
the contract made with Messrs. Speyer & Co. and the National 
City Bank of New York for the construction of a railway system 
in Bolivia. 

(hile has not only concluded the arbitration agreements with 
Argentina and Bolivia which we have named, but also applied the 
principle some fourteen times between 1858 and the close of the 
nineteenth century. Brazil, besides the treaties made with Ar- 
gentina and Lolivia, to which we have referred, accepted arbitra- 
tion as the method of deciding specific questions five times between 


1863 and 1895, while in 1901 it accepted the King of Italy as: 


arbitrator of its boundary with British Guiana, and four years 
later signed conventions with Peru as to both boundaries and 
claims. Colombia, besides a general arbitration treaty concluded 
in 1880 with Chile, has insisted upon putting the prineiple in 
conventions with Peru, Venezuela, Salvador, Ecuador, Costa Rica. 
Spain, and Italy. Colombia has also accepted arbitration in dis- 
putes with the United States concerning the rights of American 
citizens on the Isthmus of Panama, under the Treaty of 1846 with 
New Granada. Costa Rica has applied arbitration to the widest 
extent since 1850 in treaties with Honduras, the United States, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala, and Eeuador. Nicaragua, besides 
the conventions named, to which it was a party, signed, in April, 
1907, a treaty of peace with Salvador containing an agreement 
that any future controversy between the signatories should be 
settled by compulsory arbitration applied by the joint action of 
the Presidents of the United States and Mexico, who should have 
full power to appoint an umpire whose award should be perma- 
nent. Peru has embodied the arbitration principle in treaties with 
Spain and Italy, and has submitted to arbitrators specifie differ- 
ences with the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. 

What is true of the States here specified with regard to a per- 
sistent effort to recognize in arbitration the right method of 
settling international differences is true also of every other Latin- 
American republic in South America and Central America. If, 
now, we turn to Mexico. we find that not only has she entered 
into the conventions named above, but, in conjunction with France, 
submitted to the Queen of England in 1839 questions growing 
out of hostilities. In the same year it agreed with the United 
States to establish a mixed commission for the adjustment of 
miscellaneous claims, and in 1868 another mixed commission was 
created by the same two Powers, It is noteworthy that while 
the aggregate face value of all the claims submitted on both sides 
to the latter body exceeded half a billion dollars, the amount 
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allowed was only about four and a quarter millions. In 1899 
Mexico concluded with the United States a convention by whici 
was established an international boundary commission for the 
determination of questions growing out of changes in the courses 
of rivers which formed their boundary-lines. In 1866 the claims 
of Great Britain against Mexico were submitted to arbitration; 
while a convention embodying the same principle was signed with 
Spain in 1859; with Sweden and Norway in 1885; with Italy in 
1899, and with Persia in 1903. We add that the first case pre- 
sented to The Hague permanent court was the adjustment of 
certain contentions arising under what was known as the “ Pius 
Funds of the Californias,” under a treaty signed at Washington 
by the United States and Mexico in May, 1902. 

We should not omit, either, to note that, from the time of 
BoLIvAR to our own day, Latin-Americans have endeavored by col- 
lective action to establish the principle of arbitration, so far as 
controversies arising between ‘the states of the New World should 
be concerned. To pass over previous experiments, we may recall 
that there have been in recent years no fewer than three Pan- 
American conferences, the first of which was held in Washington 
from October, 1859, to April, 1890; -that a second took place in 
the City of Mexico, October, 1901, to February, 1902, and that 
a third met in Rio de Janeiro in July-August, 1906. In the 
second of these conferences an agreement making arbitration com- 
pulsory in the case of contractual debts alleged to be due by one 
American government to the citizens of another was signed by 
the delegates of the eighteen States represented, and was subse- 
quently ratified, and thus became operative for a fixed period, by 
eight of these commenwealths. There is now but little doubt 
that at the next Pan-American conference the operation of the 
treaty will be extended for a long term of years, and that ratifi- 
cation. by all of the Latin-American republics will be secured, In 
this way the influence exercised on the world’s public opinion 
in favor of making arbitration obligatory in the case of certain 
carefully defined questions will be signally intensified. 


Theory and Life 


THERE come days in the year when life with all its outdoor 
roughnesses and vim blows into the darkened student’s cell and 
plays havoc with his neatly arranged interests and theories. His 
nice little working hypothesis that life is a training-school, where 
he who works shall attain and where the good get a prize and 
the wicked are punished, somehow seems flimsy and mean, in the 
face of the mysterious workings he hears of as going on outside 
the door he has closed upon the actual. The development of the 
drama from the miracle play, the tendencies of modern Chris- 
tianity to shake itself free of dogma, the conflicts of the scientific 
and visionary thinkers, for the moment are dead issues beside 
the extraordinary picture of the human struggle in the neigh- 
boring houses along the street and in the mart. Into the quiet 
room where the most modern interests are the early misunder- 
standing of and and their ultimate agreement 
over the study and development of German esthetics, there came 
suddenly and in one day the following pictures of reality: 

“ You remember Sallie Smith? Such a nice girl she was, clever 
and interesting and so refined. You remember how she was al- 
ways commended for being responsive to whatever was beautiful 
and noble? Well, she isn’t having much that is beautiful now. 
Her husband failed in business, and then he had typhoid fever, 
and since then he has been crippled by inflammatory rheumatism. 
The eldest child was afflicted, but through the generosity of a 
kindly philanthropist they got it into a really good home for the 
feeble-minded, and it was improving there; but the trustees of the 
philanthropist’s fund notified Sallie that the cost was too great; 
that they did not wish to spend so much on any one affliction. 
They wanted to spread the money around more. So she is trying 
to earn enough to keep the child there herself. The little baby 
died—that was lucky, of course, though you could not expect 
her to feel it so; and there are her other two children and husband 
to be supported. It is wonderful the way she manages; she 
works from five in the morning until ten at night. She teaches 
in the public schools now and then; she does most of the day’s 
housework before she goes out, and her husband has a wheeling- 
chair and gets himself about the room a little. Yes; it’s hard, of 
course, for a girl like Sallie. Who would ever have thought it? 
But then, it is life, von know.” 

“And you had not heard a word all summer about poor Nellie 
Jones’ They went out West; it was a horrid, new town, and she 
couldn't get any servants, and she had all her own work to do, 
and her children to teach and sew for; and then, being from Boston 
—vyou know how that is—-she tried to have a branch of the Edu- 
cational Society and do something for the condition of the public 
schools. She was so afraid, too, of stepping backward in the 
scale of existence that she kept up her studies at night. The 
upshot of it all is they find she has quick consumption and she’s 
off in a sanatorium some place, dying. now. Her husband has to 
keep his place—he can’t go to her, and a sister of hers has the 


children. Oh yes, dreadful! But then, what can you expect? 
You know, life is life.” 

And so the visitor departed, and the student turned over his 
letters to find that a gentle scholar, who had forsaken a beloved 
profession and gone into business the better to support his family, 
hud failed utterly, not through incapacity, but through the in- 
trepidity or rascality of his partner; two young girls, who had 
gone to New York to practise the great arts of letters and paint- 
ing, had lost the little, old-fashioned Puritan mother who lived 
with them and protected them and their ideals in that seething 
metropolis. The student echoed the exclamation of his guest: 
“ Well, it’s life! What do you expect? Life is that way!” Then 
he turned back to the theory of life and found Gorrne saying, 
“ No living thing is single—always it is multiform”’; and Scuit- 
LER replying, “ We must take the whole of nature together to get 
light on any single fact.” , 

HEARN, in his letters, exclaims: “ There is no singular—no ‘I.’ 
‘I’ is surely collective. When you felt the charm of 
that tree and that lawn, many who would have loved you were 
they able to live as in other days were looking through you and 
remembering happy things.” When, then, we are accepting the 
sorrows of the world, are we, perhaps, letting unseen visitants 
work out to the end their old, time-worn griefs and abasements? 
Are they looking through our eyes and saying: “ Not only is this 
life; it was life long ago; it has been life since ever men looked 
at the structure of the world”? If a man has power to change, 
by his effort, or his strength, or his will, any of these things, 
shall he, perhaps, be hushing to sleep old griefs and healing age- 
long hurts, so that in the end men may hope that even that great 
thing that seemingly rolls so independently by them, Life, may 
become a matter for transformation? And in how far is theory 
of life valuable? What can it do for the brute struggle with 
chaos and grief and destruction outside the doors? If it be of 
any value at all it must fulfil two functions. It must be rest 
and refreshment in the realms of wisdom and love to fortify a 
man to bear the spectacle of so much defeat. And more than 
that, it must teach its pursuers to enter the battle from time to 
time, extending, however little, if only by so much as a single cup 
to the thirsty and the weary, the realms of wisdom and love; 
pushing an inch away the barriers of chaos and destruction; 
gathering up hope and courage and good-will and pardon, even 
the tiniest fragments, that nothing be lost that may avail for 
the ultimate solidarity of humankind. And when finally each 
man’s sorrow and need are every man’s sorrow and need, some new 
light may be shed on the inevitable ills, change and mutability, 
parting and death; then more freedom may be given us along 
the ways of what we call the infinite. 


Personal and Pertinent 


THis is what the London Daily Mail says of Sir Grtpert ParKeEr: 


“Sir Grtpert PARKER, whose néw novel is just out, is an excel- 
lent representative of the cosmopolitanism of the Lritish Empire. 
Canadian by birth, he has sojourned and wandered in many lands, 
and has brought to the solution of political probleins a mind ripe 
with experience gained among various peoples. His natural gifts 
have been enhanced by a lucky temperament, which is- amiable, 
agile, and active. He is a pleasant companion and a good host; 
he is an agreeable comrade and a faithful friend. 

“ All these are social gifts, qualities constituting a man, not a 
writer, and yet they have had their place in building up Sir G11- 
BERT’S success. That success has been as rapid and as complete as 
the rise of any fortune in our times. If we were asked to what 
above all Sir Grisert’s triumphs were due, we should hazard a 
guess, and attribute them ultimately to his versatile persistency. 
Starting as a platform reciter, he broke away into journalism, and 
thence found his ladders into the drama and literature. Upon the 
top of that he emerged into*view as a publicist, and strengthened 
his position duly with each session. From Canada he drifted to 
Australia, where he became an excellent ‘special’ for one of the 
chief papers, and explored the resources and possibilities of that 
southern continent. And when his time had come he packed up 
his portmanteau and landed in London with his manuscripts.” 


Brigadier-General DUVALL, who is said to be doomed to be Chief- 
of-Staff after General Br. is through with the job, is one of the 
most beautiful creatures in the army. He looked very fine at the 
head of his company of staff officers who, fat or lean, young or old, 
proved that they could do all the riding that the President ordered 
for them. General DUVALL is an excellent post-commander. He is 
an artilleryman, but he has always preferred the infantry service. 
He is one of the few artillery officers who have reached a general’s 
rank. The cavalry and the infantry officers have always wanted all 
the general’s places, and they have usually got them. But when 
General Micis was Chief-of-Artillery he made a point of insisting 
that the artillery should have a general of the line, and he per- 
suaded Mr. Roosevett to give a star to DUVALL on his Philippine 
record. It has been a good thing all around, for DuvALL has 
demonstrated his capacity, and is to be a Major-General, and, 
probably, Chief-of-Staff, A Chief-of-Staff who hasn’t reached re- 
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tiring age, like General Bett, for example, is as much of a problem 


as an ex-President. What can the government do with him? That | 


is a question that is bothering the War Department. It seems hard 
to retire him, but of what use is he? 


When the nineteenth century was getting pretty aged, a very 
hold man who lived in Washington one day—when the spirit of 
propheey was strong upon him—said that the land out New Hamp- 
~hire Avenue way would be very valuable some day. But he hadn't 
ihe courage of his convictions; he didn’t buy any of the promising 
lend, and he remains a department clerk. But his prediction has 
come true. Out that way toward the boundary the clerk used 
to push his baby-carriage on a Sunday, passing an old graveyard 
that exists no more. And now it is the abode of wealth, some of 
which is sudden and some of which is not. Washington is a rich 
man’s and a rich woman's winter home. New-Yorkers don’t go 
there so much, and, indeed, New York continues to attract more 
ambulatory dollars than Washington. The GeorGe VANDERBILTS and 
the Perry BeLMonTs are building, or.are said to be about to build, 
but it is in the west that the attractions of the capital are chiefly 
felt. There are a lot of brick and stone palaces that have followed 
in the Letrer wake, and the latest addition, so gossip says, to the 
western colony is the MARSHALL Fie.tp family, or what is left of 
it. It is wonderful, but it is true, that women love to talk politics 
with the real thing in their drawing-rooms, as well as farmers 
love to guess about it around the stove in the village store. And 
so they go to Washington and have “ salons,”—at least they call 
them so. 


General WiHiTNey, as he was called from Conway to Boston, was 
the father of his son. Henry M. Wuttney has no more serious 
contest with the BrYAN men vice BurLer men than the father had 
with the BuTLER men vice the radical Republicans. In 1879 Gen- 
eral WHITNEY was a member of the Democratic State Committee of 
Massachusetts, and in that year the State Committee enjoyed a 
very serious time. They and their regulars met at Worcester to 
nominate Jostan Asrotr—Judge Assorr—for Governor. There 
was no opposition in the party, which was small, distinguished, and 
the possessor of fixed principles. But BuTLer wanted the office. 
He was especially obnoxious to the Massachusetts Democrats, and 
the antagonism dated buck a good way. They had been DoveLas 
- men, and Butter had been obnoxiously for Breckenriver. Then 
he had turned upon and rent his old friends, and now it seemed 
as though he wanted to devour the old Dovetas men. He knocked 
at their front door with a lot of cooked-up credentials naming as 
delegates the old guard of Butter Republicans. Once in the course 
of a long night the youngest member of the ‘committee rose to 
object to the reception of a bunch of these credentials from his dis- 
trict, when General Witrney said to him: 

“Do you want them out, boy?” 

“ Of course I do, General.” 

“Well, out they go.” 

And out they went, but, establishing a precedent which has been 
followed this year, the Butier men stole the hall in which the 
convention was to meet. They climbed into the second-story win- 
dows in the middle of the night. The hall belonged to the city, but 
the Mayor, who was a notorious BurTLEeR man, declined to put out 
the intruders, who were, singularly enough, from Boston and were 
lawless. Whereupon General Witney, the chairman, and the boy 
went down to the hall, and amid the hootings of the BuTLEeR-holding 
corporation adjourned the convention for a month—to meet at 
Faneuil Hall. General Wuitrney wasn’t, personally, a victim of 
the burglary, and Henry, his son, who is making friendly calls 
through the State says that he will not be. The family was always 
optimistic. 


Correspondence 


ENGLAND IN INDIA 


Newport News, Va., October 12, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—From the depths of what peculiar stores of knowledge (7?) 
did Mr. Frank Van Doorn form the basis of his sweeping charges 
against England’s administration of India? He says:  -. 

“Over a million dollars spent for a standing army to control 
India, and less than one-third as much to educate and help the 
people toward a@ measure of self-control, repeatedly promised to 
them, yet still withheld, in order that exploitation may be con- 
tinued.” 

Judging from the fact that he has misquoted the article he 
refers to, one would presume he has read little about England’s 
governmental methods in India, or anywhere else. Where did the 
gentleman get his information that “a measure of self-control” is 
“still withheld ”? It would have been better to find out first before 
rushing into print on a subject his letter shows him to be so palp- 
ably unacquainted with. For his information, let me assure him 
that natives of India occupy positions in every branch of India’s 
government, even positions on the India Council which sits in 
England. The judiciary in India is full of natives, who try Eng- 
lishmen, Executive offices are held by them. They have posi- 
tions in all branches of the civil service. Last, but not least, 
one-third of India is governed directly by native princes, who have 
publicly expressed themselves on many occasions that India enjoys 
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a prosperity and peace never known for centuries before English 
occupation, and samples of such opigions were quoted in my article 
on the subject that appeared in Dinera’s WEEKLY. It is also 
well to remember that the opinions quoted were from men whose 
names and influence are known and felt throughout the length 
and breadth of India. Such could not be claimed for Mr. Nihal 
Sing. Another point: the army is not used for the purpose of 
internal control of India, but for defence of India. a difference that 
may not be clear to Mr. Van Doorn. 

He states further: “ But that has always been England’s way—to 
seek to stand on and use any people or country it gets hold of 
and controls, to the end that its own power and income may be 
increased.” 

He really should place the matter before the English nation, as 
it sounds desperately serious. Such prodigious graft almost sur- 
passes the following incident of deliberate exploitation of the 
Philippines by the American government. Perhaps Mr. Van Doorn 
does not recall the incident. Here it is: England was selling cer- 
tain calico stuffs to the Philippines at a less price than the Amer- 
icans could, consequently the Philippines benefited. Certain great 
interests in America decided such benefit was all wrong, and a 
bill was rushed through Congress putting a prohibitive tariff on 
these calico stuffs, and the Filipino was afterward forced to pay 
a higher price to Americans. These facts can be found in some 
back numbers of HArrer’s WEEKLY, I believe, with some vigorous 
protests against this exploitation. Now, then, if Mr. Van Doorn 
will once more read Saint Nihal Sing’s article—this time very 
carefully—he will discover that the accusation by the aforesaid 
gentleman of India’s industrial exploitation by England was, 
through the latter’s policy of “ free trade,” diametrically opposed 
to a prohibitive tariff. Which position is right? Mr. Van Doorn 
being so thoroughly versed in Eastern affairs he can probably set 
the two nations right on the subject. 

The trouble in India has never been the lack of education, but 
their refusal to accept it; and when they do, they become abso- 
lutely opposed to any of the regular channels of cecupation that 
persons of England or America would indulge in with the same 
advantages. All they want is a government position. There is 
so much first-class literature extant in America on this subject, it 
seems remarkable any one would be ready to base all his knowledge 
on one article, which reeks with bitterness. Mr. Brooks's article 
on the Philippines could not be called bitter, and with all his re- 
marks, Englishmen beliete that America should continue their 
occupation of that country. No one who reads each issue of Har- 
rPER'S WEEKLY will accuse their London correspondent of biased 
views in favor of England, Englishman though he is. 

| thoroughly agree with Mr. Van Doorn in one point. It was 
a good plan publishing both articles in the same issue, as it showed 
the spirit of each criticism to those who cared to read and under- 
stand. I am. sir, 

ARTHUR S. FLOWERS. 


Havana, October 12, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Str,—I observe in the number of HARPER’s WEEKLY of October 
12, which has reached me to-day, a letter signed by a Mr. Frank 
Van Doorn in which after remarking, “ England is too selfish, conse- 
quently too slow and too shortsighted to do that which would be 
for the greatest good of all concerned. Over a million dollars spent 
for a standing army to control India and leas than one-third as 
much to educate and help the people towards a measure of self- 
control repeatedly promised by them, yet still withheld in order 
that exploitation may be continued.” This passage simply bristles 
with misrepresentations. Over sixteen millions of dollars are 
annually spent by the Indian government on education. The one 
anxiety of the English is to fit the people of India for self-govern- 
ment. The only difficulty is how to accomplish this. A system of 
education which is the cheapest in the world (a university educa- 
tion in India costs $3 1-3 a month) has only sueceeded in creating 
a great number of dissatisfied persons because there are not places 
for the crowds of candidates who compete. It is absurd to say 
that the Indians do not govern themselves, as the vast majority of 
posts are held by natives. 

Attempts to compare the Philippines with India are ridiculous. 
The archipelago contains rather over seven millions of people. In 
India there are two hundred and thirty-two millions under the 
direct rule of the King-Emperor, and nearly seventy more under 
local rulers. A large proportion of the Philippine population 
is Christian. There are no castes. Most of the people belong to 
one race, viz.. the Malay, although there are remnants of other 
races such as the Negritos. The Indians are divided into hundreds 
of castes and sects, and belong to many different races. The 
northerners are Aryanized; the southerners are Dravidians, and 
speak non-Aryan languages. The Burmese are a race apart, and 
there are numerous tribes of aborigines in the mountains. 

It may be observed that the Filipinos are more heavily taxed 
than the Indians. The former pay $2.10 per head, and the latter 
$0.85 per head. The British army in India numbers 78,000—to 
control 294 millions. At one time the United States had nearly 
that number in the Philippines—to control seven millions. 

The letter from a native of India which appeared in HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. some weeks ago, was as worthy of credence as regards 
the Government of India as a letter written by Miss Emma Gold- 
man on the subject of the Government of the United States would 


I would strongly advise Mr. Van Doorn and his compeers who 
write about England’s selfishness, exploitation (whatever that word 
may mean), ete., to read a few elementary books on India. Their 


ignorance of that country is heartrending. 
I am, sir, HALF-AMERICAN, 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
AND HER FOES 


HOW THE MUCH-TRIED CITY, SUCCESSIVELY A PREY TO 
THE DESTRUCTIVE FORCES OF NATURE AND THE DEPRAVITY 
OF MAN, IS GRADUALLY COMING INTO HER OWN AGAIN 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


HEN T left San Francisco in July of last year, three 
months after the earthquake and fire, three thousand 
acres of San Francisco—all of the business and a great 


smouldering ruins. From the Island of Belvedere, in 


the Bay, where I had been living, the hills of the city looked as if 


seattered with brown ‘teeth, old rotting 
tusks. The city was the Roman 


section of the residence district.—was a waste of 


people whose fountains of sentiment had gushed mest freely dur- 
ing the days of panie and hunger. “ Earthquake love” passed 
into the verbal currency; and when the strikes began, when the 
laundries and the telephone and street-railway systems were tied 
up. when thugs reigned because a venal police knew that twe 
scoundrels were at the head of the city government and were pro- 
foundly indifferent to anything but 
the new opportunities to swell their 


Forum and the Palatine Hill on a 
colossal scale, and was advertised by 
the Railroad Companies, anxious to 
bait the tourists, as the “ greatest 


piratical hoards, when business men 
found that they could not obtain so 
much as a permit to build without 
paving toll to these blackmailers. 


Ex-Mayor Schmitz 


Dr. E. R. Taylor, the present Mayor 


Patrick Calhoun 


WHO STILL, FROM HIS CELL, EXERTsS HIS THE HOPE OF THE FRIENDS OF PURE POLITICS, WHOM WHO WAS INDICTED FOR PAYING “ ABE” 


INFLUENCE UPON THE CITY’S POLITICS THE DEMOCRATS HAVE 


SOME OF SAN FRANCISCO’S GOOD AND BAD ANGELS 


ruin of the age.” No prospect ever seemed more hopeless. than 
the mere cleaning away of the débris, the wrecking of thousands 
of walls, the excavation of thousands of cellars, the carting away 
of millions upon millions of tons of bricks and other refuse. 
There were many that did not hesitate to assert that this mere 
cleaning-up process would, under the most favorable conditions, 
consume two years, and that there would be nothing resembling a 
live city under five. There was no talk of ultimate failure, and 
some were more hopeful, but the majority looked for no immediate 
results; particularly as many of the insurance companies were 
showing every sign of rebellion. When I left for Europe the men, 
at least, had ceased to talk of the great double catastrophe; they 
talked of nothing but insurance. Even a sharp earthquake did 
not call a pause in the conversation when they were in conference. 
It all seemed to hinge upon the action of the companies, and when 
1 heard, some time after, that the majority had ignored the 
“earthquake clause” and met their obligations, | thought that 
the troubles of the city were over. 

But they had only begun. On the heels of the insurance agita- 
tion came exorbitant demands from the laborers, and a shameless 
raising of rents, even for single rooms in many cases by the very 


RENOMINATED FOR MAYOR  RUEF $200,000 FOR A TROLLEY FRANCHISE 


when a franchise, covering twenty-five years, was granted fer an 
overhead-trolley system—-doubly dangerous in a city like San Fran- 
cisco, and a relic ‘of electricity’s infancey—when vice _ rose 
triumphant from its ashes and took possession of a hitherto decent 
section of the city, making night hideous and driving out old 
residents, when it became patent that Ruef and Schmitz and the 
labor-unions looked upon the prostrate city as personal spoil only, 
then did the most sanguine wonder if it would not be ten years 
before there would be anything better than this recrudescence of 
the early fifties. 

The insurance companies met their obligations, and for a few 
months there was an epidemic of extravagance, impossible, perhaps. 
in any city but San Francisco; a city of reckless traditions, and 
with much of the old gambling spirit still in its veins. The rich 
people who had lost—and who knew the value of money—took nwo 
part’in this hysterical reaction. It was the many small holders. 
whose balance tottered in the excitement and novelty of command: 
ing visible unchained thousands—six to ten, for the most part— 
for the first time in their lives. Their homes, or houses and 
apartments to rent, had been built on the instalment plan, often 


there had been mortgages to pay off on land bought with the 
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It was some time before it 


was discovered that Burns's 
men were in ‘the city. Ru- 
dolph Spreckles—who fi- 
nanced the reform’ enter- 
prise — was a comparatively 
unknown quantity, aecepted 
in general as a young mil- 
lionaire who was at odds 
with his family and had 
carved his own fortunes; 
amiable and genial but rather 
obstinate. The publie com- 
mended his patriotism, but 
wondered at his fatuousness 
in opposing himself to Ruef. 
True, it was known that Mr. 
Phelan was deeply interested 
in the movement, and there 
was a good deal of curiosity 
regarding Hleney, the prose- 
eutor (who had arrived in 
due course), as he had ex- 
posed the land frauds of the 
Northwest and brought some 
twenty-five malefactors to 
justice. But Distriet-Attor- 
ney Langdon had come into 
vilice with Sehmitz, and a 
people grown pessimistic or 


The Bomb placed on a Sutter Street Car during the Strike list Sprinz 


savings of many years. ‘These people, recently emerged from the 
most appalling ordeal of modern times, living in a chaos of alter- 
nate dust and mud, their city in ruins, its government, apparently, 
beyond redemption, discomforts of every sort steadily accumulating, 
and nature relentless, for she gave them the hardest winter within 
memory, looked upon this sudden command of ready money as a 
personal hint from.the Almighty. They reverted to the gambling 
spirit of the fifties, where to-morrow was for the devil and to-day 
for the man that. had the wit to enjoy it. ‘They—the women par- 
ticularly—bought out the shops, invaded the restaurants in 
gorgeous attire, packed the theatres, and flew up and down the 
hills in automobiles; and their activities gave the city a fictitious 
appearance of energy and prosperity. The shop-keepers announced 
that not in the history of San Francisco had there been so roaring 
a Christmas trade; and the world wondered, and no doubt con- 
cluded that Earthquake and Fire had let loose the microbe of 
lunacy. 

Then the money was spent, the reaction was frightful, shops 
began to fail, the streets were forlorn, an enormous number- of 
hardworked men could not think of rebuilding, and as money grew 
tighter and tighter it was doubtful if even the more prudent could 
afford to buy the deserted lots and cover the yawning holes. 

Meanwhile the prosecutions against the municipal rascals had 
begun. At first they were not taken seriously, for Boss Ruef was 
believed to be invulnerable, and the mayor and board of supervisors 
were his minions and hedged about with, every sort of legal 
subtlety. But the desire for reform-was by no means an offspring 
of the 18th of April, 1906. In a small group there had been a 
steady protest since the first of the three Schmitz administrations, 
and Fremont Older, editor of the Bulletin, had been working for at 
least five years to undermine the power of Ruef and make the 
redemption of the city possible. A month after the third election 
of Schmitz in November of 1905, Mr. Older went to Washington 
and asked William J. Burns and Francis J. Heney to come to San 
Francisco and begin the work of detection and legal prosecution. 
They were engaged in the land- 
fraud cases of the Northwest 


philosophical with a_ long 
period of municipal de- 
bauchery, were inclined to 
doubt the probity of any 
man in public life and the power of the law against the accom- 
plished criminal. Moreover, they doubted if an honest grand jury 
could be impanelled in San Francisco: Ruef had controlled these 
bodies for too many years. 

But confidence grew with the announcement of Langdon that he 
intended to use kis office for the good of the city in defiance of the 
worst that Ruef could do; with the bull-dog tenacity, deliberate 
methods and constant surprises of Spreckles and Heney. The 
confidence swelled to enthusiasm and they were the heroes of the 
hour. (The part Mr. Older had taken was unknown at the time, 
and indeed is unappreciated by the heedless majority yet.) 
Everybody wanted to see all the rascals go to prison; even such 
of the press as had toadied to Schmitz in the day. of his power 
trimmed with the wind; a convulsion of virtue shook the city from 
high to low, and no one suspected the bomb in pickle. 

Meanwhile money was getting tighter. The San Francisco banks 
saw chaos about them, a state that was likely to continue in- 
definitely, if all scoundrels were to ke haled before the bar of 
justice, and made harder and harder terms with those who must 
borrow in order to rebuild or do business. Eastern capital looked 
askance at a city that not only had earthquakes and fires, but where 
such horrid rascality was daily unveiled. Was anybody honest? 


’ The arrest of Schmitz, the indictment of Ruef, the confessions of 


the miserable little tools that composed the board of supervisors, 
were to be commended, but the revelations that accompanied these 
dramatic coups led capital, always timid and cautious, to doubt if 
there were a stable element left mm -the city. 

The prosecution suddenly revealed its hand. The indicting of 


the municipal criminals, notorious these many years, was but a’ 


means to a far greater end. Burns had come to town, not to do 
the work that his assistants could accomplish with equal skill and 
swiftness, but to bring to justice the eminent citizens who had con- 
nived at the reign of Ruet and Schmitz and their Supervisors, be- 
cause the quickest method of making or increasing their fortunes 
was to pay blackmail and have done with it. More than one 


at the time, but promised to 
come to San Francisco as 
soon as they were at liberty. 
Mr. Older spoke to the Presi- 
dent, who was interested, but 
showed no inclination’ to 
liberate Heney and Burns. 
Mr. Older returned to San 
Francisco, determined to con- 
nect Ruef with some offence 
against the Federal govern- 
ment. He employed private 
detectives and soon discovered 
that Ruef was involved in the 
importation of Chinese prosti- 
tutes. He returned to Wash- 
ington with his evidence, and 
the President immediately 
wrote to Heney suggesting 
that Burns be put on the 
work at once. Burns at the 
moment was busy in the In- 
dian Territory, but he sent 
two of his best men to San 
Francisco; and then began 
the uneovering, layer by 


layer, of the city’s iniquities, 
straight down to the uncon- 
scious “ grafters.” 


The Strikers’ simple Method of stopping Traffic on a San Francisco Car Line 
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- are you going up?” “No 
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that he induce the labor-leaders 


franchise wanted, or likely to 
be wanted, would not meet with 
the approval of the city in 
general, was intended as a 
means to strictly personal gain 
with no regard whatever for the 
public at large. which, indeed 
might seriously incon- 
venienced, not to say swindled. 
It was not. likely that an honest 
city government would grant 
these franchises, hence the wel- 
come reign of Mr. Ruef. The 
city was rotten with graft from 
top to bottom, and many men 
of the highest position, social 
and financial, shook audibly in 
their boots when the bomb ex- 
ploded. 

They tried to joke. “ When 


danger? Oh, you are all out of 
it! Your social position will 
be gone, you will be a rank out- 
sider. Besides, you will be 
lonely down here.” But these 
jokes died for lack of vitality. 
Doubtless most of the perpe- 
trators had imagination enough 
to see themselves in anything 
but a joking mood after they 
had worn stripes and done 
menial Yabor for six months. 
and e their children social 
outcasts. 

It was not long, indeed. be- 
fore joking turned to vitupera- 
tion. San Francisco became as 
a -house divided against itself. 


to call a car-strike; then, when 
the city was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and business crippled, 
loudly to use his influence to 
call it off and win the plaudits 
of the public. Schmitz, by this 
time ready to grasp at any 
straw, brought about the strike. 
Then Calhoun, who is quite as 
clever as Ruef, jumped in with 
his strike-breakers, ran the cars 
through desperate mobs, broke 
the back of the strike, untied 
the city, and forced the foolish 
men who had thrown over 
their jobs at the bidding of the 
scoundrels who rule them—as 
no autocrat has ruled any state 
in Europe—down into an atti- 
tude of sullen waiting. They 
are still out and the cars run as 
usual; that is to say, the city 
has exactly what it had from 
the time the cars began to run 
after the fire until the strike; 
the worst street-car system in 
the world. The power gives out 
a dozen times a day. One must 
allow an hour from the corner 
of Van Ness Avenue to the 
Ferry—a distance of two miles. 
There is not a day that block- 
ades may not be seen all over 
the city, that people do not 
leave one line and walk up or 
down to another in the hope of 
reaching their destinations be- 
fore the day is done. The 


The threatened and their 
friends whose number was 


Rudolph Spreckles 


motormen reckless, and 
there are frequent and hideous 
accidents; there are not enough 


legion—assisted by their min- THE YOUNG MILLIONAIRE REFORMER WHO 
ions on the press, denounced FOUGHT SAN FRANCISCO'S RING OF GRAFTERS “ cars by half; the wires fall 


Spreckles and all connected 
with the Graft Investigation as the greatest rascals that ever for- 
bore to let well enough alone. Spreckles was no longer a patriot, 
a fearless iron-jawed young millionaire, a bit of a fanatic. He 
aimed to control all monopolies himself and was also actuated by 
motives of personal revenge—particularly as regarded Mr. Patrick 
Calhoun, a gentleman of engaging address, subtle mind, and many 
friends among the terrified. It was Mr. Calhoun who, while the 
city was still demoralized by the disaster of April 18th, induced 
Mr. Sehmitz and his supervisors to give him a twenty-five year 
franchise for an overhead-trolley system: and during the general 
outery that followed the revelation of this iniquity it was loudly 
asserted that Mr. Calhoun had paid Mr. Ruef two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for his spoil; but no one dreamed then that he would 
ever be brought to book. 

The prosecution pursued its way and wasted no time in counter- 
recrimination. ‘Two millionaires escaped indictment by so narrow 
a margin that neither they nor their friends have recovered from 
the shock. It was morally and circumstantially proven that one 
of them had the money drawn and ready to 
pay over for his franchise—the blackmailing 


down; and the jerking and jolt- 
ing is worse.than in New York. But the net and immediate result 
of the strike was that Mr. Calhoun was extolled as the man of the 
hour, a man every inch of him, the one real flesh and blood man in 
San Francisco. He won a sudden and transcendent popularity 
with almost the entire well-to-do class, and with all that place 
immediate comfort and convenience above every principle ever 
battled for by an unpopular and no doubt Machiavelian minority. 
Mr. Spreckles was accused of expending his money, his youth, his 
energy, his valuable time, solely to gratify his hatred for the MAN 
Calhoun, and went into a temporary eclipse. This eclipse Mr. 
Spreckles drew comfortably about him and awaited developments. 
Perhaps he recalled the old proverb, that give a villain a long rope 
and he will hang himself. 

I have said enough tp show what mighty obstacles have beset a 
city, struggling out of a catastrophe that cost it nearly half a 
billion dollars, and hoping to regain its lost place among civilized 
communities. Most of the points I have made have been sensa- 
tionalized by the press, with all the connecting details left out; 
and with the result that people east of the 
Rocky Mountains believe that San Francisco 


partners never accepted checks—when he was 
warned, and drew back in the nick of time. 
The other had disbursed his toll through so 
devious a channel that the law was forced 
to give him the benefit of the doubt. All this 
was sufficiently agitating, but when Mr. 
Calhoun, the personal friend and associate 
of at least one-half of society, was indicted 
for paying Ruef two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for his trolley franchise (and on some 
sixteen other counts) the excitement became 
hysterical. Old friends ceased to speak, sis- 
ters cut each other, people entertaining were 
given to understand that one party or the 
other only must be invited at a time, and one 
dame went so far as to demand the sym- 


is still a waste of ruins and shacks, and 
daily in the throes of some terrific excite- 
ment. I landed in New York on the ninth of 
July of this year, after nearly ten months 
in Europe,~and during the ensuing month 
everybody I met shook his head sadly and 
assured me that San Francisco never would 
be rebuilt, that all its trade had gone to 
Seattle (sic), that its day was over; it had 
been crippled and held up in every possible 
manner. Even if the municipal scoundrels 
and the grafters could be brought to justice, 
which was extremely doubtful, the city was 
practically in the control of the labor-unions, 
which alone was enough to destroy the confi- 
dence of all outside capital and eventually to 


pathies of her guests as they entered her ‘ drive every desirable citizen from San Fran- 
drawing-room: if they declared for the prose- cisco. People were leaving in shoals, “all” 
cution they were requested to withdraw. At the insurance money had been spent, and busi- 
present it is quite necessary to declare openly : ness was stagnant. 

for one side or the other, not only to avoid An Incident of the Street-car Strike which Some of this from private correspondence 


complications, and as a matter of self-respect, — paralyzed San  Francisco’s Activities I knew to be true. Business was stagnant. 


but because the trimmer is justly despised. 

The great car-strike that began in May 
of this year paralyzed the city still further and drove business 
men to despair. For some time it was as much as their lives were 
worth to ride in a street-car, driven by strike-breakers, and women 
were warned not to go on the streets. When they did, and waited 
on a corner for a car, they were insulted with a torrent of horrible 
language by groups of strikers—who hoped for the sympathy of 
the public! 

This car-strike was totally unjustifiable, and its origin has been 
freely attributed to a number of significant causes. But the 
opinion that has gained ground steadily, particularly now. that 
Calhoun is losing his popularity by repeated acts of folly, is that 
this suave and subtle gentleman suggested to the ufflicted Schmitz 


the strikes had caused great loss and ‘discom- 
fort, there was no question that the greatest 
menace to the revival of the city’s prosperity was the power of the 
labor-unions, which had increased the price of labor fifteen per 
cent., and which were bound by no contracts and called strike after 
strike at the most critical moments. But I also knew that the 
prosecution had forced the old board of supervisors to appoint as 
mayor a man of high standing and unchallenged integrity, and 
that this mayor had turned out all of the supervisors but two— 
who, unfortunately, -had not been in long enough under Schmitz 
to compromise themselves—and appointed a new and _ honorable 
body of men. 
Also knowing something of the men who had undertaken: the 
redemption of the city, and undisturbed by the astonishing 
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falsehoods written about them by certain correspondents to the 
New York press, I had no doubt that the future of the city was 
assured could they but keep the reins in their hands long enough; 
but, appreciating all the other storms that had beset San Fran- 
cisco I pictured it still a forlorn waste of bricks and twisted wire. 
reclaimed but by thousands of low wooden shacks, which must 
made her look like the old engravings of the fifties. [ even fancied 
people still living in tents, and I saw in my mind’s-eye that pros- 
pect from Belvedere of bare hills sown with awful brown teeth, 
as if the earthquake had disturbed the graves of prehistoric brutes. 
It is true that I had read several optimistic and illustrated 
articles on the city’s progress, but fancied they might be the result 
of the hopeful nature of the inhabitants, whose imaginations pro- 
jected paper into steel and concrete. 

Then I returned. It was late at night when I arrived in San 
Francisco, and I went early the next morning to Belvedere; but 
even so I was struck with the fact that the lower part of the city— 
I spent the night at the St. Francis Hotel—was no longer a wilder- 
ness, and that the streets were clean; but I was too much absorbed 
with my companions to pay much attention to my surroundings. 
What was my amazement upon reaching Belvedere to look across 
the water and see the hills of San Francisco covered with houses, 
presenting from that distance—about six miles—precisely the samé 
appearance as before the fire. As a matter of fact they are much 
improved. Gone are the dusty old dwellings that made this section 
of the town dilapidated and uninteresting since “early days.” 
Telegraph Hill, for instance, as I was to see a few days later, was 
covered on all sides by. white symmetrical houses, all of the same 
stage of freshness and differing little in architecture. This quarter 
of the city is populated almost entirely by Italians. When they 
received their insurance money they made no such fools of them- 
selves as the Americans that despise them; they began to rebuild 
at-once, and they pursue their frugal way and save their pennies 
undisturbed by the afflictions and the follies of the city below. 

But if many a little man has gone under or has given up all 
thoughts -of ever possessing “improved real-estate” again, thou- 
sands of more important men apparently lost as little time as 
the Italians, and brought to their far heavier task the necessary 
dogged persistence. It was only after I had paid several visits to 
the town that I could take in the enormous amount of work that 
had been done. As I stood upon corners and looked down street 


after street lined with high solid buildings where a year before” 


there had been the most horrid mess of bricks and twisted steel 
that the mind of man could conceive, when I passed one splendid 
stone or concrete building after another, many richly ornamented, 
and finally stood on the top of the Merchants’ Exchange and looked 
down upon a city—a fresh, handsome, and bustling city—I was 
so astonished that it took me several days to make sure that I 
should not wake up and find myself in Europe. The impression a 
stranger would receive would be of a city where a great deal of 
rebuilding was going on—an impression he might receive any day 
in New York—and he would infer that there had been quite a 
number of fires at different times. But of a general disaster there 
is not a sign. The several blocks on Sutter Street and Nob Hill, 
still uncleaned, might be the result of any of our big fires, which 
never needed an earthquake to start them. I have seen whole 
bldcks in flames many a time. When the ruins of the City Hall 
and of the Hall of Justice in Portsmouth Square are torn down 
there will not be a token in sight of the earthquake itself. Under 
any but a Ruef-Schmitz administration these outstanding reminders 
would have been removed long Since. 

It seemed to me that fully two- thirds of the city had been re- 
stored, and it was not until I had obtained the figures that I was 
persuaded the city was but one-fifth rebuilt so far as regarded 
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P. H. McCarthy, a Henchman of Schmitz’s, 
nominated for Mayor by the Labor-union Party 


permanent outlay. The reason for the delusion lies in the many 
charming and artistic temporary buildings, which, were they fire- 
proof, would be worthy to occupy their sites for several years to 
come. I do not know a more attractive street than Van Ness 
Avenue as it is to-day. Before the Gre its great width was flanked 
by some of the most grotesquely ugly dwellings in the history of 

(Continued on page 1620.) 


One of the many Labor-union Demonstrations with which the City was regaled during the troublous “Reconstruction Period” 
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The Bishop 


THE BISHOP IN “THE ‘STREET” 


THE RIGHT REVEREND ARTHUR FOLEY WINNINGTON INGRAM, BISHOP OF LONDON, PREACHED HIS FORTIETH SERMON IN THIS COUNTRY 
FROM THE TOP OF A PINE TABLE IN THE CENTRE OF WALL STREET, OPPOSITE THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, TO AN ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE OF 
BROKERS, CLERKS, OFFICE-BOYS, AND ORDINARY LAYMEN 
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PUBLIC LIFE DEMORALIZINGprp 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WE§KLY" 


Lonpon. 


IR EDWARD GREY, who, being a fisherman as well as*For- 
eign Secretary, is also something of a philosopher, touched, a 
few days ago, on a very suggestive theme—the influence of 
public life upon character. He thought that every five or 
ten years Members of Parliament ought to pause for a mo- 
ment and eatechize themselves. Did they find that the rough and 
tumble of politics had increased or diminished their courage, not 
merely their courage to stand up to their opponents, but the far 
higher courage that enables a man to resist the pressure and im- 
portunity of his friends? Again, they might profitably inquire 
as to how they stood in regard to the truth. “ When they entered 
public life they found themselves, whenever they had to make 
a speech, affected by two impulses. One was to tell the truth, the 
other was to say what was agreeable to their audience. Sometimes 
they coincided. Sometimes they conflicted. When they conflicted, 
which won?” Then, too, there was the question of personal am- 
bition. Did it tend to override the public and patriotic impulses 
with which most men started out in politics? Again, “ Did the 
continual conflict and contact with the forces of public life and 
their opponents broaden their view as it ought to do, or did it 
tend to make them more partisan?” Was the practice of politics 
an intellectually narrowing profession? Did those who were en- 
gaged in it find that they were gradually losing their feeling for 
literature and art. that they were crushing out of themselves the 
finer pleasures of the imagination, that they were parting with 
their relish in the quieter, simpler things of life? 

So far as my experience goes there are very few M. P.’s who 
stop to propound such conundrums. Most of them, naturally 
enough, ate imperviously incurious on such matters. They are, 
as a rule, altogether too obsessed with the merely objective features 
of the life into which polities has plunged them to care to examine 
its ethics. Cross-examine an M. P. as to his impressions of the 
House of Commons and you will usually find them to be curiously 
elementary. A will tell-you that he is most struck with the 
fact that the House, so far from being the best club in London, 
is in its service, its cuisine, its composition, and its general ap- 
pointments about one of the worst. B will hold forth on the 
inadequacy of the accommodation for smokers, and the eternal 
clatter of the chess-players that sport the meditative pipe. C will 
confess that his main impression of Parliament is one of endless 
discomfort and boredom, a continuous interruption of business and 
society, an everlasting trudge through the lobbies. D will have his 
fling at the women who crowd the Terrace on summer afternoons 
and block the path of the perambulating legislator in search of a 
whiff of fresh air; and E, a younger man, will hold that the Ter- 
race is the one thing that makes Parliamentary life possible. F 
confides to you that after eighteen months in the House of Com- 
mons he has only one conviction—that all postmen, constituents, 
inventors, and secretaries of religious, athletic, and charitable ‘in- 
stitutions should be shot at sight. G regards as the greatest 
change that has been wrought within him the lamentable fact that, 
after listening to all the debates on all the subjects, he is left 
without a single political opinion of his own on any subject. H 
is lost in amazement at the courtesy of the Whips, and the re- 
straint and imperturbable good-humor of ministers under the daily 
rain of questions. I freely owns that what has most astonished 
him is to note how quickly the hope of rendering any real public 
service has deserted him, and with what contentment he has 
lapsed into the ruck of the rank and file, rarely speaking, always 
voting as the Whips and leaders bid him, a mere placid but, as he 
assures you, an indispensable cog in the machine. J declares that 
he has made a large number of pleasant acquaintances, but very 
few friends, and doubts whether the sensation of being in the 
swim of the things quite makes up for its drawbacks. 

And so you may go on all down the list of your Parliamentary 
friends, discovering that what makes the most impression on the 
M. P. is the casual, the obvious, the eternal features of 
his new life and surroundings, and that the general run of his 
comments and criticisms is querulous and almost forbidding. It 
is curious how this note recurs again and again in the private 
meditations of even successful M. P.’s. “I begin to wonder,” 
wrote Lord Macaulay to his sister, “ what the fascination is which 
attracts men, who could sit over their tea and their book in their 
own cool, quiet room, to breathe bad air, hear bad speeches, lounge 
up and down the long gallery, and doze uneasily on the green 
benches till three in the morning.” And Macaulay’s nephew, Sir 
George Trevelyan, has drawn a hardly less dispiriting picture of 
what he calls “ the tedious and exhaustive routine” of an M. P.’s 
life during the sessions of Parliament: “ Waiting’ the whole eve- 
ning to vote, and then walking half a mile at a fool's pace round 
and round the crowded lobbies; dining amidst clamor and con- 
fusion, with a division twenty minutes long between two of the 
mouthfuls; trudging home at three in the morning through the 
slush of a February thaw; and sitting behind ministers in the 
centre of a closely packed bench during the hottest week of the 
London summer.” No doubt there are many compensations; but 
I think that the two happiest days in an M. P.’s life are the day 
on which he first enters the House and the day on which he leaves 
it for good, knowing that he is once more a free man. 

It is not, therefore, as a rule, from M. P.’s themselves that one 
is able to obtain much light on the points raised by Sir Edward 


Grey. They are too preoccupied with the game itself, the tangible 
conditions under which it is played, and the immediate incidents 
which it provokes, to formulate any view of its philosophy as a 
whole, An outsider can, in consequence, only arrive at his con- 
clusions by studying the evolution of such friends of his as happen 
to be in the House. He notices at once that a few months of 
Parliament are enough to leave a definite mark on a man. 
M. P. who has spent a year in the House is a different man. A 
change has unmistakably come over him: and his friends are, 
perhaps, too apt to conclude that the change is in the nature of 
a deterioration. One must remember that the inside and the out- 
side view of public life in any country are always extraordinarily 
wide apart; that a national legislature, like any other body of 
men, can only work by compromise, and is bound to evolve its 
own eode of ethics and its own peculiar way of looking at things; 
and that the politician’s sphere is primarily that of action which 
can, under no conceivable circumstances, be as unhampered as the 
sphere of thought. Those are the inflexible conditions, and they 
have to be taken into account. It is at times difficult to do so. 
When you find a man voting for measures of which you know he 
disapproves, and opposing others which in the freedom of private 
talk he will heartily approve, it is not always easy to remember 
that his conduct may be justified by an appeal to those higher 
expediencies that alone make the party system possible. 
frequent sobordination of private convictions to party loyalty. 
the repeated abandonment of pledges, perhaps too hastily given to 
his constituents, in the face of remonstrances from the Whips, can 
hardly be without their influence on a man’s character. He eomes 
insensibly to take the party and purely tactical view of things, and 
to look back on his early assortment of opinions and on the high 
resolves that went with them as impedimenta that only inexperi- 
ence would continue to carry about with it. I have noticed that 
my political friends seem to develop a dual nature, and that the 
political side of it is less pleasing than the other and more private 
side. 

This, no doubt, is very largely inevitable. The ideal best is im- 
possible in politics; the second best represents the maximum of 
what is consistently attainable. But a too facile acquiescence in 
the second best. and in the compromises, the bargains, and the 
surrenders by which alone the second best can be reached, leads 
to the second best being presented to the public as the ideal best. 
This as it sems to me is a real misfortune both for the publie and 
the politicians. It fosters the vicious mental habit of exaggeration. 
and therefore of insincerity. I do not know more than one or two 
politicians in England who deal honestly with themselves and their 
audiences, who cultivate the habit of saying in publie what they 
really think, and who frankly admit the limitations under which 
the party system is worked. They all put the party case too high. 
they all claim too much for the measures their own side has sue- 
eceded in passing, they all detract recklessly from their opponents’ 
achievements, and they all join in the absurd deference which is 
paid to the “ man in the street.” These are habits that undoubtedly 
tend to sap political courage, to popularize clap-trap, and to 
weaken the love of truth. They are not necessarily the con- 
comitants of public life, but they are certainly the concomitants 
of all public life as practised in England. Few English poli-’ 
ticians escape the pitfalls of partisanship, of mental distortion and 
exaggeration, and of a flabby subserviency to “the people.” To 
that extent, at any rate, public life is demoralizing. 

There are three other ways in which Parliament is likely to 
have a detrimental effect on those who enter it. It encourages 
a feeling of irresponsibility, it fosters a vapid facility, and it 
tends to narrow a man’s range. The late Mr. Lecky had some- 
thing to say on the first ef these disadvantages. A member of 
Parliament, he observed, “ finds that he is required again and 
again to give an effective voice in the great council of the nation, 


_on questions of grave importance, with a levity of conviction upon 
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which he would not act in the most trivial affairs of private life. 
No doctor would prescribe for ,the slightest malady; no lawyer 
would advise in the easiest case; no wise man would act in the 
simplest transactions of private business, or would even give 
an opinion to his neighbor at a dinner-party, without more 
knowledge of the subject than that on which a member of Parlia- 
ment is often obliged to vote.” That is, no doubt, as Mr. Lecky 
argued, one of the conditions “absolutely indispensable to the 
working of the machine”; but I cannot think that its influence 
on @ man’s moral or mental texture is likely to be a happy one. 
Even more sure.and baneful is the pernicious habit of facility 
which is the first elements of success in public life. The man 
who, without ten minutes’ thought or study, can deliver his opin- 
ions on any subject and sit down with the consciouness of having 
made a rattling speech; who is used to fobbing off as souhd mental! 
coin arguments of which the hollowness is only concealed by a 
fluent delivery or pointed phraseology; is bound to find himself, 
sooner or later, spoiled for serious intellectual exercise. 

At the same time Parliamentary life is so exacting and absorb- 
ing that those engaged in it quickly lose their relish for outside 
interests, except, of course, the perennial interest of golf, become 
stunted, vacant, and jaded too often, and end by presenting that 
familiar but always surprising spectacle of the vast degree of 
stupidity and narrowness that is compatible with political great- 
ness. 


The— 


But the 


USTIC limbs of the 
law, police traps, 
and speed regula- 
tions general 
were being cussed 
“and discussed by the chauf- 
feurs in the lounging-room 
of the garage, in solemn 
conclave assembled. Good reason they had for growls deep and 
soulful, for it was Monday, and Monday is the day after Sunday, 
and Sunday is the day on which the country villages situated on 
automobile-travelled roads get ‘ 
their automobile -traps into 
smooth working order and 
proceed to replenish their 
strong boxes with the contents 
of automobilists’ pockets. And 
after the long, cold spring, 
with its dearth of good roads 
and searcity of automobiles, 
there were many very scantily 
lined treasuries in the rural 
districts. The few cars that 
had braved the highway con- 
ditions had passed, alas! at 
lawful speeds, for the most 
part, and the one or two that 
managed to exceed the limit 
found the constabulary un- 
prepared for their coming. 
Strange to say, the valiant 
watch-dogs of the law were 
sadly downcast because of 
this long-continued abstinence 
from crime, even though en- 
foreed, and when finally Old 
Sol woke up about the middle 
of the week and began indus- 
triously drying up the roads, 
the rural police, to a man, 
stirred themselves mightily in 
preparing for the business 
that Sunday would surely 
bring, barring rain. It had 
not rained; the machinery of the law fed its pigs and milked its 
cows with a complacence that came from a knowledge of work 
well done and the gentle pressure of a soft, cylindrical roll in the 


“Brings him out to the front just as he was to ’tend to the law- breakers” 


By 
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depths of trousers pockets—the rake-off. And so it was that the 
chauffeurs growled and swore, even though few of them had con- 
tributed cash to the village treasuries. They sympathized with 
their masters. 

There was one smiling face in the group, however. Piggy 
Hoskins (called Piggy because of his slender appetite and gaunt 
frame) assented readily to every denouncement of the speed laws 
and all that they bring into existence to plague automobilists, but 
the subject did not seem to touch him personally. And yet the car 
he drove—when its owner cared to relinquish the wheel—was a 
fine specimen of the modern high-powered runabout, with a motor 


“He left the rig clean acrost the way, so there wasn’t no gettin’ past” 


that would work up to something better than sixty horse-power 
and a speed of—well, a good deal better than a mile a minute. 

In course of time conversation languished; every man had kicked 
his kick and commented on 
the kicks of every other man 
—all but Piggy. Finally he 
chip n. 

“ Say, boys,” he said, “any 
one heard about how we got 
ours yesterday an’ how the 
hayseed cop got his?” 

This sounded good to the 
bunch, and there was an 
immediate demand for the 
yarn. Piggy helped himself 
from half a dozen cigarette- 
boxes on the strength of his 
sudden increase in popularity, 
and proceeded to narrate. 

“Any of you fellows ever 
hear of a country cop named 
Hopple?” he inquired, mildly. 
By quick work he was able to 
dodge a leather seat-cushion 
and a cigar-butt; a bundled- 
up coat, however, caught him 
in the face and stopped the 
story for an instant. Hopple 
was the particular pet aver- 
sion of every chauffeur in the 
place.. Few, if any, had es- 
eaped his vigilance and greed. 

“Youse fellows might just 
as well say ‘ yes’ like gentle- 
men,” he  expostulated. 
“You'll be sorry for treatin’ 
me that way when you hear 
it all. Well, as I was a-goin’ 
to say, me an’ the boss 
the runabout for a trip yes- 
terday an’ made sure we'd get 
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“We was goin’ so fast the old cuss dasn’t get up or let go his holt” 


past old Hopple. The boss figgered out the limits of his beat an’ I 
allowed he was about right, an’ we poked along through his territory 
like a knock-kneed electric ‘bus. Nary a sign of the old cuss did we 
see, an’ we begins to think that maybe the fine weather ‘d caught him 
with his trap out of workin’ order. But we didn’t take no chances 
till we got well clear of his section of the earth. Then the boss 
opens her up to make up for lost time. Maybe we'd gone about half 
a mile, an’ maybe not; anyway, the boss was just gettin’ her up 
close to forty-five when we seen a man walk into the middle of the 
narrow road pullin’ a light wagon after him, an’ he left the rig 
clean acrost the way so there wasn’t no gettin’ past. 

“* Old Hopple, by gum!’ says the boss, an’ so it was. The bloom- 
in’ old rascal was too old in the business to waste any words, an’ he 
just jumps on the runnin’-board an’ orders the rive back 
to the magistrate’s house—five miles back, too/ The boss he went 
red an’ white an’ blue an’ yaller, but he didn’t say nothin’, but 
turned round an’ drove back. When we got to the house Hopple 
called a farm hand to watch us, an’ he went himself to hunt up thie 
magistrate. He found his Whiskers drivin’ a flock of pigs into a 
pen, an’ brings him out to the front, just as he was—the darndest, 
rusticest hayseed you ever set eyes oy—to ‘tend to the law- 
breakers. 

“*Come in! come in!’ says the judge, lookin’ as pleased as if 
he was askin’ us to a weddin’ instead of a separation. An’ he 
takes us into the kitchen an’ soaks the boss fifty. The boss wasn’t 
lookin’ quite natural, but he pays up like a little man, an’ then he 
says to the farmer, says 
he: 

“* You must be glad, Judge, 
that the roads have been dried 
up by this pleasant weather 
so that the automobiles can 
get up a little speed and give 
your vigilant officers a chance 
to do something.’ 

“Darned if the old cuss 
wasn’t taken off his guard, 
for he expected an almighty 
rumpus an’ kickin’. ' 

“*Waal. yaas, he says. 
‘Funds was getting powerful 
low—er, that is, the disregard 
of the law in this here dis- 
trict is disgraceful—simply 
disgraceful, an’ it’s goin’ to 
be stopped if it takes all sum- 

“The boss he has a real 
good grin, an’ goes out to the 
car. Old Hopple was standin’ 
round when we got ready to 
start, an’ I asks the boss how 
he thinks the old cat was goin’ 
to get back. The boss tells me 
to shut up, an’ he winks at 
the same time, so I shut up 
an’ waited. Just as we were 
goin’ to let in the clutch 
Hopple says, bold as brass: 

“*Suppose youse  fellers 
wouldn’t mind me jumpin’ 
into that dinky back seat, 
seein’ as you're goin’ my 
way?’ 
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4 “The boss says all right. 
so in he gets. For a mile or 
two the boss kept her goin’ 
quite slow. Then he comes 
to a bad hill an’ puts her 


back to third speed an’ 
opens the muffler cut - out. 
Well, you’ fellows know 
what a racket she makes 
that way. At the top of the 
hill he leaves the third 


speed in an’ the muffler open, 
an’ opens up the throttle a 
little more, an’ she began to 
hump herself. Pretty soon 
I began to feel that Hopple 
was yellin’ to us, but there 
was so much noise I couldn't 
be sure. Anyway, 1 was 
busy leanin’ over lookin’ 
at the vibrators. We got up 
near the trap where we'd 
been caught, an’ the men 
there, seein’ Hopple in the 
car, left. the road open. 
Out of the tail of my eye 
I seen Hopple gettin’ ready 
to get out; but, by gosh. 
the boss, instead of stoppin’, 
gives her a couple more 
notches an’ hits up a horrible 
gait, with the exhaust barkin’ 
an’ the third-speed gears 
buzzin’ like the devil. I had 
to get down an’ almost stand 
on my head sos not to hear Hopple yowlin’, but the boss 
didn’t pay no more attention to him than scat. Half a mile 
further we crossed a bridge, lickety-split, an’ that took us into the 
next State, where Hopple wasn’t no more than a common person. 
We was goin’ so fast the old cuss dasn’t get up or let go his holt, 
an’ we kep’ up speed till we was a good thirty mile from Hopple’s 
trap, in the open country, broilin’ sun, not a house or a soul in 
sight nor nothin’. Then the boss suddenly hears « noise behind 
him an’ slows up. 

“* What's that?’ he says, surprised like. ‘Why, Mr. Hopple, I 
really do beg your pardon for forgetting you were with us. This 


confounded engine makes such a deuce of a racket, don’t you know, 


that it kept my attention entirely. It was most inconsiderate on my 

rt, and I do hope you will pverlook what must seem very much 
ike discourtesy. Can I help you to get out? So sorry I can’t go 
back the same way. But it’s early yet, and you will notice the road 
is remarkably geod for walkin’.’ 

“Hopple was on the ground by this time, shakin’ with 
rage. 

** You—you—you—’ says he, tryin’ to think of the worst thing 
he ever heard of. 

“* Well, good day, Mr. Hopple,’ says the boss, buttin’ in. ‘ Hope 
you'll have a pleasant stroll through the beautiful country.’ An’ 
he closes the cut-out an’ starts the car off as quiet as a bicycle. 
The last we seen of Hopple he was hoofin’ it back—fifteen mile to 
the nearest village an’ thirty-five miles from home.” 
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““ Hopple was on the ground by this time, shakin’ with rage” 
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THE DOMESTICATION OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE 


A FINANCIAL AND ARCHITECTURAL MOVEMENT 


By MARIUS 


O very close connection seems to link automobiles and 

architecture. Yet one has been plainly established in 

New York city of late through the demands of the 

automobile for houseroom, and gives promise of develop- 

ing features of national importance from metropolitan 
beginnings. Were this connection more plainly marked upon the 
physiognomy of the streets than it already is, the story unfolding 
it would be old, self-evident, and no longer worth relating. But 
while this story is as yet pencilled with fullest detail against the 
horizon where present blends into future, it is a story of a move- 
ment in which large forces are now at play. 

Once in the remote past a parallel but dissimilar story might 
have been written upon the influence of the horse on architecture; 
not here, but in medieval Europe; not a story forced to dramatie 
tension by the high pressure of Manhattan’s congested wealth and 
American tumultuousness, but an easy-going narrative describing 
how the foremost architects of the French and Italian Renaissance 
period, bent only upon artistic effects and grandeur, utilized the 


A French Dwelling-house of the Sixteenth Century combining 
the Functions of Residence and Stable—the a of the 
Twentieth-century Dwelling and Garage in One 


C.. KRARUP 


necessity for a carriage entrance as a leading mafif, whereby great 
lines and dignity were imparted to the sei; ynorial home. Modern 
America did not adopt, however, the intimate union of house and 
barn which was the rule in European cities; and the architecture 
of American residence streets reveals searcely a trace of such 
effects as shown in the accompanying reproduction of the narrow 
facade of a sixteenth-century house in Orleans, France. 

Imagine this house, enlarged, varied in a hundred ways—per- 
haps with twin portals, perhaps with the automobile portal much 
smaller, as it may well be, but no less artistic—interspersed among 
the ordinary modernized dwellings of a fashionable uptown street! 
The artistic gain would be striking; and something of this sort 
and something more besides—for not only house entrance but house 
room is to be provided—is under way, moving under a head of 
modern forces which dwarf the artistie element by comparison, 
yet depend on it for their ultimate equilibrium. 

Finance, art, homes, and automobiles are arrayed in bloodless 
but no less real and serious battle against the horse, sloth, arehi- 


A New York Residence, part Dwelling and part Stable and 
Garage, illustrating a Type developed from the Sixteenth-century 
French House shown in the opposite Drawing 
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‘A concrete Illustration of the Need for a new Way of domesticating the Automobile in large Cities. The private Garage, in 
many Cases, must be squeezed into Place on some neighboring Piece of Ground which can accommodate it but inadequately 


tectural traditions or difficulties and the fire-insurance under- 
writers. 

Soaring real-estate values, the same force which squeezes busi- 
ness buildings and apartment-houses skyward with the aid of the 
perfected elevator, are pressing with irresistible might to raze the 
low stables and garage buildings from the residence streets, and to 
erect in their place edifices of greater dignity and higher rental 
value, the presence of which will enhance rather than detract from 
the desirability of the neighborhood. To this end an unexpected aid 
has been found in the automobile; unexpected, because the auto- 
mobile began its city career by clamoring for garage-room, and 
seemingly demanded an extension rather than a curtailing of the 
stabling facilities to which the low, unprofitable structures were 
given over. 

A zigzag tour through tlie residential cross streets of Manhattan 
readily reveals how enormously the horse has reduced the scant 
available. residential area of that tight little island, where almost 
every American family that can afford the luxury would like to 
plant a home or come to anchor in some form. Onposite magnifi- 
cent dwellings are seen long rows of lowly, unadorned structures, 
with wide carriage-doors, and narrow cramped stairs leading to one 
or two stories aboye, kept plain unto ugliness, as if in lordly 
emphasis of their use for servants’ quarters. 

These houses occupy area as yaluable as that on which stand the 
mansions, but so long as the horse reigned supreme and indispen- 
sable in the city’s life, in matters of fashionable individual transpor- 
tation, the pressure of rising values was impotent te remove them. 

Then the automobile appeared upon the scene. It replaced a few 
horses: it drove some of them out of their stables and into more 
remote localities; but it kept coming in ever-increasing numbers, 
a new horde of invasion asking for precious space. Thousands who 
had never owned or wished to own horses bought automobiles. 
What with most of the horses mysteriously remaining and the auto- 
mobiles mysteriously multiplying, the demand for garage and stable 
room in the convenient and high-priced localities rose to a shriller 
pitch than was ever heard in the heyday of horse régime, while the 
pressure of real-estate values did not in the least abate. 

In a few places this pressure and the dismissal of horses have 


found temporary expression in the leasing of the former servants’: 


quarters for artists’ studios, 

Despite the unquestioned influence of the automobile to render 
a suburban or country residence desirable, an influence which has 
lengthened the radius of the New York residence district by many 


miles, and has added wealth by millions to outskirt valuations, so 
great has been the influx of home-seekers to the focal city of the 
nation, and so great the insistence of prosperity upon the choice 
of its limited area, that the situation has begun to creak in the 
joints. It creaks, but does not burst, for the force of money values, 
when rising, does not smash things or revolutionize them. All are 
willing to yield to that sort of pressure, if they can only find the 
way. The ery is for space, space! rentals, rentals for every inch! 
And there is anether cry for homes, suitable sumptuous homes! 
and there is still a third ery for automobiles, automobiles! But 
nobody is erying for stables or horses. On the contrary, nobody 
wants to perpetuate the Jittle ugly pile sitting squat on the golden 
foundation across the street from the mansion. The problem is 
how to get rid of it, how to erect in its stead a home for some one 
of the many willing to pay the price; how to do this and yet not 
lose the convenience of having the means for elegant transporta- 
tion ready at hand. Worse yet, the problem is in a thousand 
instances how to have the means of transportation ready at hand 
where there is not, and never was, house-room across the street 
for the wondrously handy and swift machine which has become a 
friend and almost a member of the family. 

Until recently the public garage has offered the only acceptable 
solution for the last-named class; and the pressure of the conditions 
is bearing full tilt against, the public garage, for the space which 
it occupies if it is conveniently located, for its inconvenient dis- 
tance otherwise, for its unlovely promiscuity always. If it repre- 
sented the ideal method for keeping the pleasure-automobile., 
garages ten to twenty stories high would shoot up to reap the 
profits from immense storage capacity on a limited ground area. 
But, no; the evolution is taking a different course. The fire risk 
in a many-storied building has something to do with it, but the 
public’s preference for private housing is probably more decisive. 

As clean as it is kept and free from the imperfections which 
called for the daily attendance of skilled mechanics in the early 
stages of motordom, the modern automobile is wanted at the house. 
as a dog is wanted, as a pet, an aceessory of domestic life, and, in 
fact, in its most elaborate forms, a mobile extension of the 
domicile. 

The domestication of the automobile, while in itself an archi- 
tectural problem, if solved acceptably as such, solves other problems, 
and holds some pretty surprises of its own in reserve. It liberates 
the area of the stables and garages for more profitable uses, and 
especially for that class of homes or apartment buildings now 
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shrinking from the proximity of the low unadorned shacks, the 
flies, the odors, the servants’ coteries, or from the leather-coated 
impudence that clusters around public garages. It renders pos- 
sible the use of automobiles in an elegant and convenient manner 
by persons who never had inclination or means to provide room 
for horses. 

But this simplifying upshot of the situation, while readily seized 
by the imagination, exacts in practice a conscious and concerted 
effort. 

Unlike mere theory, an old condition working itself into a new 
condition, by the natural clash and grind of the factors seeking 
readjustment, never forgets anything. A factor which exists 
makes itself known. Such a factor is the widespread modern de- 
mand for an artistic front of dwelling-houses as well as a com- 
fortable interior. In whatever manner the domestication of the 
automobile is eflected, and however well the solution serves the 
interests of real-estate owners and the convenience of automobile- 
owners, it must also fit with the demand for a pleasing and im- 
posing architectural facade. It would avail little to remove the 
unsightly stables and garages and their accompanying evils were 
the unsightliness to be incorporated in another form in the houses 
to take their place, and to be, so to say, smeared more thinly and 
yet visibly over every building adapted for housing the automobiles 
belonging to its occupants. | 

This is an artistic difficulty, but per ardua ad astra; it is through 
compliance with this artistic necessity that the whole complicated 
movement promises to assume\a national rather than a merely 
metropolitan importance; and the promise is that of a modified 
architecture for dwellings, which~shall be acknowledged widely 
if not universally as superior in art and practice to the now-ruling 
style of separate dwelling and stable buildings; a style tolerated 
for the sake of the horse, but one which, even where ground area 
is not the first consideration, often miilitates against an artistic 
arrangement of the plot at disposal. 

The unfortunates whose chauffeurs are permitted to make day 
and night hideous by constant tinkering with automobiles “ built 
to sell,” or abused by 
habitual recklessness 


modern apartment-house or apartment-hotel, sheltering a large 
number of families on a relatively small area, and provided with 
an automobile-garage annex, is already a well-known and estab- 
lished feature of metropolitan life by which the promiscuity of 
the public garage is avoided in a measure and area per capita is 
economized; and in a few instances the garage forms a part of 
the apartment building, occupying a portion of the ground floor, 
which is of less value than any other. 

Another victory has been recently celebrated in the opening of 
the leading automobile club’s new building, of which a garage 
holding three hundred vehicles forms an integral part, so felicit- 
ously arranged, architecturally, that imitation may be expected 
wherever large buildings are erected for purposes rendering co- 
operative automobile-stabling desirable. 

Among individual homes it is also those of large dimensions 
which score first in domesticating the transportation pet. Where 
a little spare space is left at such a home the preference for keep- 
ing the machine at close call is made clear to every observer by 
the prompt utilization of that space for an afterthought-garage, 
where a little automobile-house is fitted to a twelve-foot strip 
separating the main building from the other houses in the same 
block. Similar provisions may be seen in connection with at least 
fifty New York residences originally ereeted without any thought 
of reserving space for either horses or motor-cars. 

The trend of the movement is clear, but how far has it reached 
in that most important, most diilicult, and most decisive applica- 
tion of its principle, where the automobile is really taken into 
the house and home and lodged among the penates? Here is the 
real test of the architect's skill and of the influence of the auto- 
mobile. 

Here, too, is where it shall be decided whether the automobile 
shall bring such relief in the existing congestion of sightly 
homes with unsightly stables and garages, or whether main reliance 
in this respect must be placed in the continued multiplication of 
vast apartment buildings. 

Rows after rows of the old-fashioned brownstone homes of nar- 

row frontage have 
been remodelled or 


on the road, will 
think the time is far 
away yet when /the 
automobile may be 
taken into the main 
building of the domi- 
cile with all-around 
increase in comfort 
and cleanliness; but 
for all that, the prin- 
ciple of mechanical 
locomotion is clearly 
aiming for just that 
end, and the consum- 
mation of the advan- 
tages of its. silent 
mechanism will not 
have been accomplish- 
ed before that end is 
reached—with the ma- 
chine-shop in no re- 
lation to its necessi- »° 
ties, except such as 
the blacksmith - shop 
holds to the horse. 

A vision now pre- 
sents itself of homes 
built, for reasons of 
art and convenience, 
and in any town or 
city, in more or less 
close conformity~ to 
the pattern of which 
the forced movement 
on the island of Man- 
hattan is at present 
slowly shaping the 
mould. 

A movement of such 
posibilities is worth 
tracing and recording. 
Being spontaneous and 
undirected, it follows 
the lines of least re- 
sistance. It attacks 
first what is most 
ready to yield, and 
gains first minor viec- 
tories which show 
the way and mean a 
tactical position 
gained in the battle 
of the silent forces. 
These minor victories 
of the movement are 


rebuilt in_ recent 
vears, and the owners 
or tenants of these 
houses are also owners 
of the majority of 
the automobiles which 
are now crowding the 
public garages and 
resisting the _ relief 
movement in all its 
forms; and many of 
them are owners of 
horses kept in livery 
stables, or they are 
patrons of livery 
stables, and contribute 
indirectly to the con- 
gestion. Yet in all 
the remodelling and 
rebuilding but a faint 
shadow is cast before 
the event here pic- 
tured as coming—the 
domestication of the 
automobile in houses 
of this class. 

It would indeed be 
remarkable if the 
automobile, itself 
barely perfected to 
the point of being 
able to claim the 
right to house-room, 
should already have 
succeeded in getting 
its claim widely ac- 
knowledged, and the 
acknowledgment ex- 
pressed in underta- 
kings so radical, slow, 
and costly as are the 
reconstructions of the 
houses of the well-to- 
do. 

Architects must be 
made familiar with 
the requirements and 
possibilities before 


they may plan, ad- 
vise, and act. At- 
tempts, most likely 


not wholly successful, 
must have been made 
by one or more among 
them and studied by 


recorded in connection others. And not till 

with large new build- some signal success 

ings, in which the has been achieved, and 

available space and =~ has been reeognized 
An Instance in which the architectural Problem presented by the Need of housing under 


the elevator’ service 
facilitate the ar- 
rangements. The 
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the same Roof a Garage and a Dwelling has been successfully solved. One Portal serves 
for both Machine and Owner without inconvenience or architectural Disfigurement 


as applicable to other 
remodellings, rebuild- 
ings, and new build- 
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A Garage de Luxe—the Six-storied Building in the Centre 
furnishes a Residence for the Chauffeurs as well as providing 
Storage-room for the Owner’s Machines 


3 


ings may the movement gain the impetus that bears immediate 
fruit. 

Nevertheless, so great has been the pressure of conditions that 
signs are not lacking pointing toward a consummation so devoutly 
to be wished. Two buildings are pictured with this article which 
do not disgrace the name of home, either in appearance or location, 
and are yet arranged to house the means of transportation. One, 
to be sure, is the home only of the chauffeurs and caretakers of 
three automobile-fanciers who own a number of motor vehicles, 
and erected the building as a private garage, bui its style and 
equipment as a home are not far behind the neighborhood. The 
other house is actually the home of a foresighted physician and 
his vehicles, including horses in this instance; and if the architect 
did not fully sueceed in establishing the desired distance between 
its lines and the familiar ones of a fire-station, the house, as it 
stands, emphasizes only so much more strongly the urgency of 


“the reasons which dictated the combination of home and trans- 


portation facilities. 

There are said to be several other similar combinations in 
various parts of Manhattan, some .of them produced by the 
remodelling of old structures, but all showing>the desire rather 
than the complete artistic and practical accomplishment which the 
movement awaits as a hunting-dog its signal or the slacking of the 
leash. 

Far and away the strongest sign of the times stands in dignified 
silence and severe in lines on a cross street in the centre of the 
city, a stately residence of modest proportions, restful in outward 
appearance and nowise challenging attention at first glance. An 
architect built it as a home for himself and his automobiles, and it 
has since become the eyvnosure for all architectural eyes which have 
been opened to the possibilities forming the subject of this article. 


+ 


The undomesticated Auto—Thousands of Motor-car Owners 
living in crowded modern Cities are obliged to keep their Machines - 
in sometimes remote and always expensive public Garages 


Some say it is the signal, others agree it is a sign, of what is com- 
ing, but not the signal which will let loose the architectural revolu- 
tion. The interior arrangements are not fully representative, it is 
pointed out; the automobiles after entering are lowered to a sub- 
terranean driveway, and pass to the garage-room in the rear—fire- 
proofed, of course—but in effecting this arrangement some of the 
space under the adjacent house has been laid under contribution. 
Not a normal possibility. Better maybe done. Better must be done! 
There are four or five other ways of accomplishing similar results. 

That is the spirit of professional competition—which is just 
what the movement is waiting for and just what the automobile 
and house-owners are looking for, before they may stir. The in- 
terior, arrangements of homes which shall house the automobile— 
one, two, or three of them—must vary. 

The exterior must vary as well, but the first step is taken when 
one facade is produced which is in all respects acceptable and, as 
in this case, even admirable. In comparison with the French 
house from the sixteenth century, the inconspicuous dimensions 
of the automobile entrance are at once noted. The precision of 
automobile-steering permits reduction of the width to less than si: 
feet, which is no more than that of a stately entrance for 
pedestrians. And indeed pedestrians use the same _ entrance, 
stepping to the left after passing through the outer iron grill gate. 
A little farther back in the archway the real vehicle portal swings | 
open for the automobiles. The entrance is for man and machine, | 
both. The cleanliness of the latter renders this double function; 
practicable. The areaway and the cheery deep basement for kitchen 
and laundry arrangements are features retained in this first 
paradigm of a domicile erected in obedience to an _ irresistible 
financial and artistic movement for the domestication of modern 
man’s friend, the modern automobile. 


WHAT AMERICAN AUTOMOBILISTS SPEND IN EUROPE 


land, there have been in Europe, during the past summer, 

8000 American touring parties in automobiles, concerning 
which the consul estimated that each car carried on an average 
five persons. The expense averaged $10 per day for each person, 
making a daily expenditure by this class of American travellers 
in Europe of $400,000. The American motorist usually spends two 
months on the Continent, which brings the aggregate expenditure 
up to $24,000,000 for the season. 

So great is the number of American automobiles on the 
Continent during the season that the transport of motors across 
the Atlantic has become a regular and specialized business. A 
properly equipped touring-car is a private train and yacht com- 
bined. The traveller can go north, south, east, or west, when he 
wishes, stop as many days as he wishes at one point, and has no 


A amd. the to the United States Consul at Lucerne, Switzer- 


need to worry about tickets or luggage. Motor tourists on the 
Continent are brought much more into touch with national life 
than the railway traveller, who, passing through Europe on a 
train de luxe, from one hotel de luxe to another, finds al! Europe 
alike, sees nothing of national costume or habit, and hears little 
except his own language. 

The great interest in motoring in all parts of the world, and 
especially in using automobiles as a means of travel as well as 
pleasure by Americans in Europe, should furnish additional stimulus 
to the trade, and an incentive to American manufacturers to meet 
the demand for and compete with the Continental manufacturers 
in the world’s markets for high-grade touring-cars. The increasing 
number of Americafi automobiles in Europe will encourage the estab- 
lishment of much-needed central European agencies where repairs 
and supplies for American machines can be promptly procured. 
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Hamilton Harbor from the Veranda of the Princess Hotel 


IN BALMY 


OR every pain, the poet assures us, there is a balm, and for 
every American who shivers and groans at home amid the 
frosts and thaws and snows of winter kindly Nature has 
provided the pleasant islands of Bermuda as a place of 
refuge and recuperation. Every vear finds a greater num- 

ber of our citizens spending the inclement months in this land of 
perpetual June, and this season they will be more plentiful than 
ever. 

If any man should declare that within little more than two days’ 
sail from bleakest Broadway in mid-December he could find a 
land where the flowers are in bloom, he might be called a nature- 
fakir; yet he would be telling the plain and detightful truth. 
Shakespeare, Andrew Marvel, and Waller have all painted glowing 
pictures of Bermuda. Moore truly sang of the islands: 


Oh! could you view the scenery fair 
That now beneath my window lies, 
You'd think that Nature lavished here 
Her purest wave, her softest skies, 

To make a heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live for, saints to die in. 


In Bermuda’s balmy climate every moment spent out-of-doors 
is a source of pleasure; so every kind of sport claims its votaries. 
The surrounding waters are ideal for rowing, sailing, and fishing. 
Excellent yachts can be chartered for as long as one wishes. The 
huge rockfish and grouper afford the gamiest fishing imaginable. 
Tennis clubs and courts are innumerable, there is an excellent golf- 
course, cricket and football are played all the year around, and 
the excellent smooth roads in every direction furnish room for no 
end of riding and driving. ‘The islands are a bicyclist’s paradise. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


Of all the hotels upon island resorts in the Atlantic, The Princess 
at Hamilton has by far the widest and best reputation. It was 


The comfortable Interior of The Princess Hotel 


BERMUDA 


erected in 1885. Situated upon rising ground, it faces and over- 
looks the attractive harbor of Hamilton, and among its accessories 
are ample facilities for boating and bathing—Bermuda’s twin 
sports. It is the only structure on the islands built of wood, a 
valuable surety against dampness. 

The Princess has accommodations for three hundred guests; and 
during February and March is more than filled. Tourists would 
find the islands quite as salubrious, and The Princess much less 
crowded if they timed their visit to Bermuda in December or 
January. Those who have been there in the early spring, as well 
as in the mid-winter, frankly declare that they enjoy the winter 
better; which may serve as a hint to the undecided. 

That there is nothéng absent in the equipment of The Prin- 
cess essential to the comfort of those accustomed to luxurious 
hotels says a good deal, in a comparative sense, as covering the 
hotel proposition in general at winter resorts in tropical or semi- 
tropical localities. But ’tis not saying too much; for when it 
comes to rooms and table The Princess has‘a standard not excelled 
by the finest hotels of New York and London. 

And yet The Princess’ rates aren't costly. On the contrary, it 
has a far reputation of being exceedingly modtrate in its charges. 
Without the detracting feeling of possible extortion one finds him- 
self and his family domiciled after a manner to which the most 
fastidious can take no exception, plus all such attractions as golf, 
tennis, billiards, and all such requisites as sumptuous baths, elec- 
tric bells, perfect service, urbane attentiveness, and every phase of 
solid comfort. 

Admirers of Bermuda do not hesitate to concede that The 
Princess — house and management — has done quite as much, if 
not more than anything else, to make it admirable. For, granting 
ideal climate, every tgopical splendor of verdure, the most ex- 
hilarating balm of sea air, easy accessibility. from New York, and 
always the very pleasantest type of fellow tourists, without hotel 
accommodations that are top-notch by every gauge, there would 
be no wide-spread fondness for visiting this notable Fnglish colony. 

But The Princess is, by gravitating volition, the natural congre- 
gating spot for the best society of Bermuda, as it must necessarily 
be for the best class of travellers; and together there mingle in its 
parlors the most congenial and agreeable of companionships. 

That is what has made The Princess popular; what will keep it 
so; for the same management controls, the same régime will be 
maintained, the same generous hospitality will be dispensed. The 
house opens on the Ist of December; until which date Mr. Howe 
(of the directing firm of Howe and Troroger) will be at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, to book reservations. He will 
promptly reply to any mail communications that may be there 
addressed him. 

It is decidedly worth mentioning that those who suffer from the 
rigors of the winter in the States, yet who have been reluctant to 
sojourn anywhere tropics-ward lest they might miss the comforts 
to which they are accustomed, learn maybe to their surprise that 
The Princess affords them the same quality of comiort an invalid 
aims to maintain as helpful to contentment. 


VICTORIA LODGE 


There are those. however, who would like to visit Bermuda, 
and do not feel that they can afford high-class hotel life. Such 
need not fear that there will not be found excellent accommoda- 
tions of a more modest type. There are a number of small hotels 
and well-kept boarding-houses on the islands, and The Victoria 
Lodge appears credited with bearing off the palm in this popular- 
priced class. Old hands at touring profess to prefer to escape the 
formalities surrounding exclusive hotels. All they actually de- 
mand is a wholesome home table and cozy, tidy apartments, for—as 
they put it—they only go indoors to sleep and eat. To such The 
Victoria Lodge fills the bill. It is conveniently located, splendidly 
conducted, always has its share of desirable patronage, and will 
readily satisfy those who desire to conduct their jaunt with due 
regard for economics. ¢ 
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THE ONCOMING CUBA 


THINGS AND THEMES THAT MAKE FOR PROGRESS 


HOUGH many-and varied are the attractions which Cuba 
presents as the natural winter resort of America, there is 
still one glaring deticiency,—the absence of that which by 
any stretch of the imagination can be classed as a modern 
American hotel. The one protest invariably raised by the 

pleasure-seekers and business men is that there are no “ accom- 
modations.” 

Logically, Havana should be the gayest of cities during the win- 
ter season, and so it would be if only the means were at hand of 
catering to the pleasure-loving, prodigally liberal Americans. 

Balmy air, cerulean skies, and tropic luxury of foliage are in- 
viting—charming—but pall very quickly unless accompanied by 
those facilities for creature comfort afforded by a first-class hostelry. 

The American is’ proverbially a liberal spender, and it is dollars 
to doughnuts that the city of Havana does not fully realize its 
immense loss of revenue from this source alone, nor the extent to 
which the lack of proper living accommodations reacts upon the 
business interests of the country. A business man well-fed and 
well cared for, is by nature an optimist and quick to grasp the 
opportunities offered by a new country for profitable investment ; 
whereas the same man—a victim of indigestion and discomfort— 
can see only the dark side of things. 

In many other respects Cuba is forging ahead at a phenomenal 
rate of progress. American money and brains are at work, not 
ostentatiously, but 


a determined settler in search of land that it will be well worth 
his while to take up for personal cultivation. In this superb 
tract one gets an inkling of the validity of the claim that Cuba is 
the most naturally rich soil anywhere on earth. The towering 
forests that loom aloft denote it, and the promptness of the soil 
to produce the most profitable of growth—once those forests are 
cleared—endorses it. 

Associated with this railroad company in the development of 
this district is the Fidelity Commercial and Trading Company. 
The latter company has investments of over $5,000,000 in sugar 
estates, lumber plants, sawmills, etc., including large tracts of 
land along the line of the road, designed for colonization. They 
are mainly virgin, undeveloped forests of cedar and mahogany. 
Their clearance—and not a little has already been done—affords 
the richest growing soil on earth for cacao, sugar-cane, and citrous 
fruits, the most marketable and profitable of tropical products. 

These lands will be subdivided to best suit the requirements of 
settlers, and the Railroad and Fidelity companies will cooperate 
with them in providing quick and eflicient transportation. Special 
consideration will be shown settlers who will buckle down and 
assist in the comprehensive policy of making this province the 
garden spot of the whole Island. The entire route of the railroad 
lies through the heart of a section which needs but intelligent 
cultivation to make it “bloom and blossom as the rose.”’ 

Let him who has a due comprehension of what 


effectively, and the 
results. are every 
day becoming more \ \ 
evident. 

In the eastern \ 
end of the Island. \\ 
great transforma- 
tion has been and 
is being wrought. 
Railroad lines are 
extending from 
town to town, con- 
necting the in- 
terior with the sea- 
coast; old planta- 
tions are being re- 
habilitated and 
new ones organ- 
ized, and it may 
be fairly said that 
the Island’s pros- 
pects for material 
advancement were 
never brighter. 

Much of this im- 
provement in San- 
tiago Province is 
due to the management of the Cuba Eastern Rail- 
road and its allied interests. The railroad ex- 
tends from deep-water transportation at Boqueron. 
through ninety-one miles of rich, fertile valley and 
hill-side lands to a junction at San Luis with the 
Cuba Railroad, commonly known as the “ Van- 
Horne System.” 

On the line of the Cuba Eastern Railroad is the 
town of Guantanamo, adjacent to the great United 
States Naval Station of the same name. 

The Cuba Eastern operates also a steamship line 
plying between Boqueron and Santiago (Cuba), Kingston (Ja- 
maiea), and Colon (Panama), thus connecting the planters of this 
section with the markets of the world. : 

The intent of the road is to continue its line on from San Luis 
west to the port of Manzanillo, and the total distance of 130 
miles embraces land equally timbered and equally fertile when un- 
timbered, besides leading directly to a mineral district rich in 
copper, iron, and manganese, never before developed because of 
inadequate transportation. 

The rational ambition of the Cuba Eastern to extend its lines 
as above defined, indicates the progressive American spirit in 
developing this country so totally new to American life and ac- 
tivities. And among the huge enterprises directly growing out of 
the transit of this fertile Guantanamo district by this road is the 
Santa Cecilia Sugar plantation, located two and a half miles from 
Guantanamo. It is a New York enterprise in spirit and capitaliza- 
tion, producing 20,000,000 pounds of sugar per annum. Another 
one is the Cuba Hardwood Company, also a New York corporation, 
with $1,000,000 invested in timber lands, stumpage contracts, 
logging plants, ete. The major portion of their mahogany and 
cedar output comes to the New York market, and ranks high in 
quality and price. 

So while there is some discomfort attending the tourist loiter- 
ing in Havana, everything enlivening, encouraging, and indicative 
of thrift awaits his inspection along the line of this road, whether 
he be an investor looking for judicious placement of his money, or 


Loading Sugar at the Bo- 
weron Terminal of the 


uba Eastern Railroad 


sugar is worth to grow inquire into and investi- 
gate this section; let him learn of its producing 
powers; let him carefully estimate the economy of 
its cultivation; and then let him determine if it be 
not desirable to own mahogany and cedar standing, 
and to clear it for sugar as a staple production. 
That is tropical planting, pure and simple; and 
nowhere can its future be diseerned so plainly and 
forcibly as in this portion of Santiago Province 
which is being reclaimed from its original wild 
state and adapted to the wise means of modern agri- 
culture, the credit 
for which belongs 
to the _ interests 
herein mentioned. 

To encourage the 
settlement of these 
lands, the Fidelity 
Commercial and 
Trading Company, 
by patient, untir- 
ing industry; and 
the expenditure of 
considerable money 
has sueceeded in 
thoroughly clearing 
up the titles there- 
to, enabling colon- 
ists to take posses- 
sion of their prop- 
erty with the same 
sense of security 
they would have 
when buying lands 
in the United 


Primitive Method of hauling Sugar- States 
cane in the Guantanamo Valley na 


Competent engi- 
neers have been en- 
gaged for several months in making accurate surveys of boundaries 
and topography, establishing permanent monuments where required, 
and otherwise providing for security and facility of transfer. 

Manifold additional conceptions for this district are gradually 
unfolding and resulting from what has already been achieved 
in civilizing a wild country. These additional projects will 
be only published whem their evolution warrants public 
attention to a defined outline of policy. Meanwhile watch the 
Santiago district; watch it where the railroad traverses it; watch 
it become clear and smooth, amazingly: fertile, and productive of 
crops of high commercial value. This assures attractive oppor- 
tunities for industrial enterprises of every description usually 
associated with the development of a new country. 

The interests above mentioned have too much at stake to leave 
undone anything which will tend to attract the most desirable 
class of colonists, nor can they afford to countenance any question- 
able schemes merely for the temporary advantage or profit arising 
from land sales. 

The success of the railroad and allied interests can only be 
assured by the corresponding success of the producers along the 
line, and as the railroad has long since passed its experimental 
stage, it has become an important factor to be considered by 
those who are seeking new fields for their capital and industry. 

The Executive Offices of the Cuba Eastern Railroad are at No. 
20 Broad Street, New York, where detailed information may be 
obtained regarding any of the enterprises described herein. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


PeRHAPS the greatest evidence of the stability of Cuban business 
and commerce is had in the wonderful and continued success of 
the National Bank of Cuba, despite the political instability of the 
country. 

Established six years ago with a capital of $1,000,000.00 and 
deposits of $2,500,000.00, it had on June 29th; 1907, a capital 
and earned surplus of $5,800,000.00, and deposits of. $14,600,000.00. 

Dividends were paid 
for three years at the 
rate of six per cent. 
per annum, and since 
then at the rate of 
eight per cent. per 
annum. 

This bank was estab- 
lished by Americans, 
among them being 
some of the best known 
financiers in New 
York. It obtained its 
charter under the laws 
in foree during the 
first military oceupa- 
tion by the United 
States. It was fiscal 
agent and depository 
of the United States, 
and through it the 
Cuban funds were dis- 
bursed. This arrange- 
ment was continued 
under the Republic, 
and is in existence at 
this time. The bank is 
also depository for the 


army and navy funds 
of the United States 
government. 

National Bank of Cuba Its president is an 


American, and its 
board of directors is composed of well-known Americans, Cubans, 
and Spaniards, representing the commercial interests of Cuba. 
The majority of its shares are held in the United States, but they 
are distributed through ten other principal countries. 

The head office is in Havana, in its own building cf classic style, 
which for construction and ventilation is a model for tropical 
countries. It is finished in marble and bronze, and compares favor- 
ably with any in the United States. . The attractive Tourist Room 
and garden are provided for the accommodation of holders of 
travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, and for the attention 
of the correspondence.directed in its care. 

The bank has fourteen branches in Cuba and an agency in New 
York. It is a member of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Cuban business is essentially international, selling abroad her 
products and buying abroad her manufactured goods and a large 
vart of her provisions. The turn-over of the National Bank of 
“Cuba last vear in foreign exchange was more than $140,000,000.00. 

The bank carries its accounts in three moneys—Spanish gold, 
Spanish silver, and United States currency—but buys and sells in 
daily transactions of exchange francs, pesetas, pound sterling, 
marks, liras, yen, and the money of every nation. 

Its heads of departments have been taken from the big banks 
of the different countries, and its system is a combination of that 
of the National banks of the United States and branch banking 
systems of Europe to meet the international character of its busi- 
ness. Correspondence is conducted in the four principal modern 
languages. It is audited by independent chartered accountants 
of international reputation and the same ones employed by the 
United States government. 

Under its composite system it has developed in the greatest 
detail its credit 
and collection de- 
partments, c ove r- 
ing every point in 
Cuba, for a prompt 
and accurate de- 
spatch of its busi- 
ness. 

The officers of 
the bank are Ed- 
mund G. Vaughan, 
president; Pedro 
(;6mez Mena, Sam- 
uel M. Jarvis, and 
W. A. Merchant, 
vice-presidents; H. 
Olavarria, cashier ; 
W. A. M. Vaughan 
and Henry C. 
Niese, assistant 
cashiers; W. 
Morales, secretary ; 
F. Sonderhof. manager foreign exchange department, and Henry M. 
Earle, New York Secretary. 

Its directors, in addition to its president and vice-presidents, 
are: Hon. John G. Carlisle, José Marfa Berriz, William I. Bu- 
chanan, Ignacio Nazabal, and Jules 8S. Bache. 


Stairway trom the Main Floor to the 
Safe Deposit Vaults and Savings Bank 


THE ROUTE TO CUBA VIA NEW ORLEANS. 


From Cincinnati, Lotisville, Chicago, gnd St. Louis, and terri- 
tory tributary thereto, the direct route to Cuba is via the Illinois 
Central Railroad to New Orleans, and the regular steamship service 
of the Southern Pacific Company from New Orleans to Havana. 
The steamship route between the two ports offers many features of 
interest and advantage over other routes, among which may be 
mentioned the following: The superior character and size of the 
steamships in the service—the new 10,600-ton S. S. J/onus having 
been placed on the line last winter immediately after her first trial 
trip, and winning for herself the hearty praise of all those who 
made the Cuba tour via New Orleans during the season; the 
novelty and interest of a daylight trip of 110 miles down the 
Mississippi River, with a view of the famous Fads jetties at its 
mouth, and the invigoration of just enough ofa sea voyage to be 
interesting without irksomeness. 

The feature above all others, however, of going to Cuba via New 
Orleans is the opportunity. it affords for a visit en route to that 
quaint, fascinating, and interesting city. 

New Orleans is located in a semitropical region, and during 
the winter months its climate is in strong contrast with that of 
the rigorous North. Flowers bloom there the year round, and, as a 
rule, the winter visitor there experiences the charms of a balmy 
air, the fragrance of roses, the notes of song-birds, and the cheering 
influence of bright, sunny skies. 

Another charm, and the one that makes New Orleans unique 
above all other cities in the Union, is the grouping and blending 
in the most fascinating manner of the characteristics of three dis- 
tinct nationalities. For, it will be remembered, the city was settled 
by the French, and was later dominated by Spain before it became 
a United States possession: and at the time the latter occurred, it 
will further be remembered, it was, as it is now, the metropolis of 
the South. As an interesting place to visit, New Orleans teems 
with absorbing features that are only to be found in the wide world 
at that bend of the Mississippi from which the “ Crescent City ” 
derives its cognomen. 

The characteristics that make the city one of unusual charm and 
fascination to the visitor are described in comprehensive detail in 
an attractive illustrated book, entitled Vew Orleans for the Tourist, 
issued by the Illinois Central Railroad for free distribution, a copy 
of which can be had by addressing its General Passenger Agent at 
Chicago. 

Double daily fast vestibule trains, with but one night on the 
road, and with dining-cars furnishing all meals, through sleeping- 
ears, reclining-chair cars, and buffet-library cars, are operated be- 
tween Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville. and New 
Orleans over the Illinois Central, in connection with this route to 
Cuba 
FIRST STRICTLY AMERICAN COLONY 
IN CUBA. 


LA GLORIA, THE 


La Gtoria is the name that was given to the first colony estab- 
lished in Cuba after American occupancy; and, after seven years’ 
test, has three thousand American land-owners and one thousand 
residents. It is on the north side of Cuba, a short sail from Neu- 
vitas (terminal port for one New York line) to Port Viaro, thence 
a four-mile drive inland, and up a slight grade on to a rich, 
luxurious hillside. | 

To the man of means, the type of HARPER’s WEEKLY readers, La 
Gloria is the best sort of an investment that any popular colony 
can be, with a town a mile square—the centre of thousands of 
acres of the choicest plantation land—where they have done things 
and are doing them. ‘There are men of means who foresee what 
certain spots are inevitably bound to become. But that cannot 
be discerned studying a map. The place must be visited, just 
as La Gloria must be visited to see what it is to-day, to form an 
idea what it grew from in seven years, and to observe the pos- 
sibilities that are distinctly forecast for its future. 

Without going into fancy portraiture, La Gloria is the superla- 
tive growing-ground for oranges and pineapples. The residents 
may, probably will, dabble more or less in other vegetation of 
commercial value, but there oranges and pineapples do their best 
in profitable plenitude. So if you are a would-be investor in 
orange land, which you would like to make a fascinating and 
profitable diversion, there is no soil on the entire island of Cuba 
that can excel that at La Gloria for orange-growing. 

But this may come under the eye of some ambitious young 
man with a desire to devote himself industriously to the inde- 
pendent life of a tropical planter. If he has a little money, is 
prepared to clear up his land, set it out with trees, cultivate 
them, and “ pay the freight” of his maintenance until his trees 
begin to bear fruit, he can capture a brighter and better future 
for less money in La Gloria than anywhere on earth! 

Unlike most colonizing companies, the Cuban Land and Steam- 
ship Company, of 32 Broadway, New York (which originated La 
Gloria and has kept it a strictly American colony), urges those 
only to locate who have the grit and the money to stick to it 
for three years before counting upon profit from orange-growing. 
The company has very little land for sale now, and is indisposed 
to sell to parties who are fickle, vacillating, short on pluck, or 
who, when they buy the land, invest their all. La Gloria—and 
Cuba anywhere, for that matter—is no place for any man to go 
without some surplus. Permanent colonies are not composed of 
short-sighted people. Plenty of land companies urge and advise 
differently, and paint roseate pictures of what can be done. But 
not so of La Gloria. None are desired there actuated by merely 

(Continued on page 1612.) 
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1908 MODELS 


4 
8-G. Six-Cylinder. $4,500 8-H. Runabout. $1.700 
Complete. Without Top Complete. Without Top 
8-F. Touring Car, $2,500 
;< Without Top or Gas Lamps 3 

| 


8-F. Limousine, $3.500, complete Landaulet, $2,500. complete 


SEND FOR 1908 CATALOG 
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8-K. Roadster, $2,500 
4 
eee The Dayton Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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“A Mechanical Masterpiece” 


@ Do you want the easiest riding car in the world 
without any exception—a car that will go over rough 
roads with comfort to the occupants and without 


straining the mechanism of the car? If so, look into 
Marmon Double Three-Point Suspension. 


@ Do you want a car in which a woman can tour 
without fear of exhaustion and without injury to her 
health? The Marmon is the only car that fully satis- 
fies this requirement. 


@ Do you want an unfailing oiling system that needs 
‘ no watching, no adjusting? The Marmon has it. 


@ Do you want a clutch that defies wear and starts 
the car without a jerk? See the Marmon Multiple 
Disc Clutch with Cork Inserts. 


@ Do you want a strong, dependable steering gear so 
easy that it can be operated with one finger? Ex- 
amine the Marmon Roller Bearing Steering Column. 


A full description of 1908 Models 
will be sent on request of Dept. 19. 


Riding Car the World 


Air-Cooled 
Water-Cooled 


Points Interest You? 


@ Do you want, all through your car, just such provisions 
for railroad reliability, with mental, physical, and finan- 
cial comfort? Get acquainted with the Marmon Motors 
(air-cooled and water-cooled), Marmon Perfected Cast 
Aluminum Body, Marmon Selective Transmission, and 

-many other distinctive Marmon features. 

@ This mechanical superiority is your clear gain in buying 
a Marmon, for you buy at the same time all the beau- | 
ty of appearance, all the quality, and all.the advantage — 
of reputation to be found in any other car at any price. 

@ In short, do you want the most actual value for your 
money ? 

@ A study of Marmon construction and a ride in the car 
itself will prove the above points and should precede 
the purchase of any automobile. 

@ Model H Touring Car, 40-45 H.P., $3500. 
Model H Roadster, 40-45 H.P., $3500. 

Model G Touring Car, 35-40 H.P., $3000. 


(Established 1851.) 


New York City, Theo. E. Schulz; 1843 Broadway. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Represented by 


Baltimore, Md., Snodeal Automobile Co., 2552 Madison Ave. Binghamton, N. Y., Heller-Spawn Motor Car Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chicago, 1il., Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co.,1407 Michigan Ave. East Orange, N. ¥., Rickey Machine Co., 92 Eaton Pl “1 Waterloo, N. Y., Waterloo Automobiie Co. 
Boston, Mass., F. E. Wing Motor Car Co.,12 Columbus Ave. St. Louis, Mo., Van Automobile Co., 706 Washington Ave, Los Angeles, Cal., S.C. Anthony, 440 West 33d St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Brazier Auto Works, 38th & Market Sts. Pittsburg, Pa., Pennsylvania Auto Co., Hay St. and Kelly Milwaukee, Wis., ohn Ure, ¥r., &@ Co., 172 12th St. 


Ave., Wilkinsburg. 


At Grand Central Palace Show, Néw York 


At Coliseum Show, Chicago 
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ENFORCING THE TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


DRAWN BY HARRIET ROOSEVELT RICHARDS 
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plucky, 


LA GLORIA, THE FIRST STRICTLY 
AMERICAN COLONY IN CUBA 


(Continued from page 1605.) 


a venturesome spirit. La Gloria wants 
stickers and stayers, home-makers, workers 
who have a little capital to fall back on to 
sustain. them during the period of essential 
development of their groves. 

This is rather a new doctrine of coloniza- 
tion—to boldly declare against urging peo- 
ple down to Cuba. lest they become dis- 
gusted and impoverished and desert to the 
States again. But it is the doctrine that 
has made La Gloria of consequence enough 
for the Cuban government to build for it am 
$80,000 highway connecting with the sea, 
and for one thousand colonists to be living 
there thriftily now. It’s the right doctrine. 
It takes three vears before any orange-grove 
begins to pay any return at all. Believe 
that, for it is so: and don’t forget that 
“the La Gloria people” told you that 
truth, no matter what others may_tell you. 

It is American to be honest, frank, and 
outspoken. La Gloria has to-day a colony 
of plucky Americans, and the town wants 
resolute fellows to “come in.” 
sale to the earnest, who can 
hold on long enough to “make good,” not 
to the half-hearted or the “ guess so” kind. 
But for this stand La Gloria wouldn’t be 
seven vears old, flourishing, advancing. 
growing, pushing, and to the front! 

A splendid, delightful, detailed history 
of the colony, which should be of interest 
to the right sort of Americans, can be ob- 


Lots are for 


tained without charge by writing to the 
company's office, No. 32 Broadway, New 
York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BERMUDA 


The Healthiest 
British Military and Naval Station 


Superb climate. Earthquakes unknown; 800 miles 
from the West Indies. Only two days’ sail from 
New York. Bathing in turquoise waters, golfing, 
yachting, deep-sea fishing; perpetual sunshine and 
flowers, magnificent scenery. The most wonderful 
stalactite caves in the world are to be seen in these 
islands. No snow or ice. 


HOTEL HAMILTON 


American Plan, finest in Bermuda. 
Commanding view of islands and At- 
lantic Ocean; modern; fire - proof; 
private baths. .Excellent livery and 
fine saddle-horses. 

Write for booklet giving Jull information to 
W.P.Ingold, Prop. Hotel Arlington, 
West 25th Street, New York 
J. ROLAND KAY, 1004 Teutonic Building, CHICAGO 
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French Progress in Steerable 
Air-ships 


A report from Consul-General Frank H. 
Mason at Paris states that it is now recog- 
nized in aeronautic circles in Europe that 
while the experiments in aeroplanes and 
other types of flying- machines have been 
generally disappointing, a definite and ad- 
vanced stage of progress has been reached 
at Paris in the construction of air-ships or 
driven by a rotary pro- 
peller and steered by a rudder similar in 
form and action to that of a ship at sea. 
Mr. Mason’ continues: 

“During the past two months two of 
these elaborate constructions, the ‘ Patrie’ 
andthe ‘ Ville de Paris,’ have been seen re- 
peatedly flying over the city at various alti- 
tudes from 1000 to 5000 feet, manceuvring 
with easy facility up, across, or down the 
wind, turning gracefully. to right or left and 
returning, after a flight of several miles, to 
their original point of departure. 

“The ‘Patrie’ is the property of the 
French government, and belongs to _ the 
equipment of the aeronautical corps of the 
army. The ‘ Ville de Paris’ has been built 
by Mr. E. Sureouf in collaboration with 
Mr. A. Kapferer, for Mr. Henry Deutsch 
de la Meurthe, a gentleman who has de- 
voted a large sum of money to the encour- 
agement and improvement of aeronautics 
in France. 

“The two air-ships, which embody the 
highest and most perfect standard of 
efliciency thus far attained in French dirigi- 
ble balloon construction, are the fruit of 
long and patient experiment with ‘Le 
Jaune, an air-ship which was built by 
Lebaudy several years ago, and has been 
used for the practical test and study of 
everything that could be learned from care- 
ful and persistent experience. 

“The ‘ Patrie’ is somewhat larger than 
the ‘Ville de Paris,’ but they are quite 
similar in color, form, and general type 
of construction, the balloon being pointed 
at the bow, with strange flat or cylindrical 
flanges at the stern which serve as a keel 
or feather of an arrow to steady the hull 


when working on or into the wind. The 


‘ar and machinery are carried by the long, 
skeleton frame, which is hung underneath 
the hull, with the two-headed propeller in 
front, the motor amidship, and the rudder 
at the rear. 

“It is the consensus of expert opinion 
that nothing so graceful and yachtlike in 
model, so manageable in still weather or a 
moderate breeze, has hitherto been achieved 
in air-ship construction; and it is felt that 
the limit of practical efficiency in that di- 
rection has been approximately reached.” 


Municipal Motor-Cars in 
Birmingham, England 
Tue tramway, water, electricity, and fire 


departments of Birmingham, England, have 
already adopted motor-cars, and the results 


are reported to be satisfactory. In this 
connection, the point emphasized is that 
every car used is of British construction. 


The tramway department has a car that 
has been used for two and a half yéars, 
which is employed for inspection purposes. 
Another car is used for the purpose of col- 
lecting tramway receipts from the various 
depots. This car has also a large platform 
space so that it can be used for delivering 
stores. There is, further, a motor tower- 
wagon for inspection and repair of over- 
head wires. and another wagon for general 
maintenance of overhead equipment. As 
Birmineham’s water is brought seventy-five 
miles from Wales, it has been found de- 
sirable for the municipality to employ two 
motor-ears for inspection purposes. The 
electricity department employs two motor- 
cars for inspection purposes as well as for 
visiting prospective consumers of electrieity. 
The fire department has two large cars 
which are sent ahead of the engines at the 
time of a fire in order to prepare for their 
coming. 


NO 
DINNER 
COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 
IT 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, stil! retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label a& well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a know]l- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Not Nat Nat Not ot Not Rot 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD) 
The Name is 


stamped on every rie 
loop — 
fe CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c. 
. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Three Gilt-Edge World Tours. 
Everything the BEST. $2000. 
New York departures, Nov. 23, 

7, and Jan. 4. VRITE 
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FRANK C, CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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& New York to Buffalo, via NEW YORK CENTRAL LINE 


__Finest One-Day Railroad 
Ride in the World. 
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THE RUBBER- 


By ‘A. E. 


UCH has been said and written on the pneumatic tires as 
applied to automobiles during the past few years, or, 
more properly speaking, since the manufacture of the auto- 
mobile, and its rapid growth has made vhe tire problem 
a serio + one both to the manufacturer and user alike. 

Much has been said, more has been written, some good, some 
medioere, more bad and trashy, but all have been listened to or 
read with more or less interest, and has borne fruit for good or evil 
according to the ground on which it was planted. 

Yet the purchaser of a motor-car to-day, with but few exceptions, 

js entirely ignorant on the question of tires, and nine out of ten 
times leaves the selection to the man who sells him his car, and 
when they wear out he cheerfully purchases another set, without 
considering whether he has had his money’s worth or not. If he 
has a friend who knows, he will be advised to go to the tire- 
manufacturer and demand a new set, claiming low mileage, careful 
driving, and proper care, and will transfer his patronage to another 
maker if his stery is not credited and a new set forthcoming at 
once. 
There are a great many makes of tires on the market, and each 
manufacturer claims superiority for his type over all others. 
Especially is this so of the many so-called anti-skid, or “ won’t slip” 
kind. Each kind has some merit, no doubt, and undoubtedly each 
has its champion, yet the father of all “ won't slip” tires is the 
man whose fertile brain first conceived the idea of putting rubber 
knobs on the tread of the tire to prevent side-slipping. 

He has never changed his ideas or method of construction since 
the beginning, and his tires to-day are exact counterparts of the 
tires he first made with the little rubber knobs on the tread for 
bievele use away back in the nineties, before the motor-car was 
thought of. This type is unquestionably the one that has proved 
the most successful in preventing side-slipping on a wet or slippery 
surface, and it is by far the most durable, notwithstanding state- 
ments to the contrary. 

It is true the rubber knobs wear off in time, but so would any- 
thing wear if put to the severe strain automobile tires are subjected 
to, but the wearing off of the knobs on the tread does not wear the 
tire, does not mean the tire has lost its non-skid qualities, for when 
the centre or tread has worn smooth the side knobs come into play, 
and perform their duty so well that a rubber-knobbed tread tire is a 
non-skid tire until it is entirely worn out, after which it can be re- 
treaded and is as good as new. 

If you will follow along a sand road behind a metal-studded tire, 
you will observe how it throws the sand out from under the tires 
as it grips the earth; and if you will dismount and examine the road. 


KNOBBED TIRE 


MORRISON 


bed, you will find it has cut into the sand, and left a track similar to 
that made by a heavy article being dragged along. 

Now follow the rubber-knobbed, if you please, and you will note 
the absence of dirt being scooped up and thrown out behind the tires. 
Again dismount and look at the road, and you will find the im- 
prints of each little knob as perfect in the sand as though they 
had been pressed there in a careful manner. ‘This will prove to 
you, beyond the question of a doubt, that the rubber knob is more 
perfect, is more perfect in its action, more satisfactory as to 
results, and by far less injurious to the road-bed. 

Another feature of the rubber knob is that it is less liable 
to puncture than any other type, as the flexible rubber of the 
knobs will throw off ninety pgr cent. of the nails or pieces of 
gears one ordinarily jacks up, and which in nine cases out of ten 
would puncture an ordinary tire. 

I know this to be a fact, as I have had the actual satisfaction 
of driving one set of rubber-knobbed tires four thousand miles 
and more without changing an inner tube. Away back in the 
early nineties I fitted a pair of these tires to a bicycle and used 
them a great deal on the Pacific coast; the more I used them the 
more I was convinced of the immense advantage they had over 
the smooth tread. When the automobile came into use I per- 
suaded the inventor to make up a set of moulds for me, as | 
wanted to fit this tire to my car. After some delay I secured 
my tires and immediately put them on my car for use in a race. 
The advantage was apparent at a glance, for I easily won my race, 
and I attribute a great deal of my speed to the way the tires held 
on the turn, and the perfect traction on the stretches. 

Shortly after this I entered my car for the climb to the clouds 
up Mount Washington, New Hampshire, and I am fully convineed 
that these same little rubber knobs were a very great help to me 
in winning my event, for though the road was steep and slippery 
in places I had perfect traction, and did not skid at the sharp turns. 

No maker can build a tire that is fool-proof, and a man cannot 
expect to rush along at fifty miles per hour and suddenly clap 
on his brakes, locking his rear wheels and sliding them till the car 
comes to a halt without putting a very severe strain on his tires, 
and in many cases ruining them. Yet this is frequerttly done, and 
if the tires do not stand the strain the owner will set up a howl 
and demand new tires, claiming defective material. This is not 
fair to the manufacturer, but it will continue as long as automo- 
biles are made and sold, so we must make the best of it. IT have 
used every type of tire made, and I am stronger in my belief /to-day 
that the rubber-knobbed tire is the only perfect non-skid type on 
the market, than when I used them on my bicycle years ago. 


THE METHODICAL MAN 
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| Universally Recognized as the Ideal Closed Carriage for 
. Private Service Irrespective of Make or Motive Power | 


| 
Suitable for All Occasions 
Reliable in All Weathers 


HIS COLUMBIA ELECTRIC BROUGHAM, Mark 68, is a 
leading representative of the Columbia Line. The interior is 
lined throughout with heavy, dark-green broadcloth. The furnish- 
ings include silk curtains, dome electric light, card case, memorandum 
pad, mirror, toilet case, umbrella holder, driver’s electric signal and 
speaking-tube connecting with driver’s seat. The body is painted 
in rich and lustrous combinations of green and black. The electric 
side lamps and rear lamp are of the most approved pattern. 
Catalogue on request, describing Columbia Broughams, Landaulets, Hansoms, Victorias, Victoria-Phaetons 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


REPOSITORIES: 
NEW YORK BRANCH: Electric Vehicle Co., 134-136-138 West 39th Street 
CHICAGO BRANCH: Electric. Vehicle Co., 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., Trinity Place and Stanhope St. . 


Member A. A. M. 
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LUXURY 


By A. S. ATKINSON 


S in automobiling, the luxuries developed in the past few 
years have completely revolutionized motor-boating, but 
with the difference that a complete equipment can be ob- 
tained to make a summer on the water ideal without great 
expense. If one is anxious to equip his modern automobile 

with all the luxuries invented, the cost is nearly equal to the 
original investment in the machine itself. Similar comforts and 
conveniences for motor - boating can be obtained at such trifling 
expense that a motor- boat enthusiast makes a serious error not 
to go well equipped. 

The development of the speed of the motor-boat has brought 
into service a type of safe, seaworthy, and absolutely reliable 
craft which can be navigated by one not at all familiar with 
technical engineering matters. The boats range in size all the 
way from the sixteen-foot craft, costing- $200, to the thirty and 
forty foot seagoing motor-boats costing several thousand dollars. 
etween these extremes there is a great variety of boats, costing 
almost any price the motorist desires to spend, and with a range 
of speed running from seven to thirty miles an hour. An invest- 
ment of $400 to $600 in a motor-boat means a more permanent 
and satisfying expenditure than twice this amount in an auto- 
mobile. It may be said that the latter can be operated during a 
much longer season than the motor-boat, but that is true only 
<> far as geographical location is concerned. Motor-boating on 
the St. Lawrence, for instance, is practically restricted to four 
or five months in the season. In the latitude of New York the 
boats can be used at least eight months, while on the Chesapeake 
and Delaware the boats frequently remain in commission all the 
year round. If one has the time and money, a trip to Southern 
waters in winter makes motor-boating a continuous pleasure. By 
taking the inside route across New Jersey, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, one can go South in the winter in even a twenty-foot boat. 

The proper balancing of the engine and hull has eliminated 
many of the troubles formerly experienced in motor - boating. 
With a properly constructed hull the splash of the waves and sea 


no longer need prove disagreeable to a party. But in making 
an extended trip in such a craft it is always safe to provide for 
any emergencies. The one needful luxury for such a trip is a 
spray-hood. A spray-hood made of jointed nickel rods and cov- 
ered with water-tight canvas, effectually protects the occupants 
from the spray in any kind of a sea. These hoods are so ad- 
justable that they can be drawn down to suit any emergency. 
One-third open, they merely protect the front of the boat, where 
the pilot stands, and also keep the engine dry. In case of a 
storm they can be drawn completely over the top of the craft so 
that none of the occupants can get wet. Provided with small 
panes of glass in front and on the side, light is abundantly ad- 
mitted, and the navigator can steer his course just as easily as 
if with no’ hood protecting him. Such an invention is a great 
improvement over individual water-proof garments. When the 
sun breaks out again, the interior of the boat is dry as well as 
the occupants. The spray-hood provides against bailing and the 
danger incidental to the shipment of heavy seas. When closed, it 
practically occupies no space. Spray-hoods ranging from $10 up 
to $100 can be obtained to make a summer's vacation trip a 
pleasant experience. 

The upholstering of the seats and chairs of motor-boats may 
cost anywhere from $10 to $200, depending upon the size and 
quality. Individual wicker chairs, with cushions, are now more 
popular, even for the small motor-boats than stationary side or 
eross seats. The advantage of these individual chairs is that 
they can be taken out when needed, and more open space provided 
for a small company... The modern up-to-date motor-boat has a 
flat bottom inside; and wicker chairs, with thgir legs cut off a 
few inches, give a restful and comfortable seat for long trips. 
Some of the chairs are made in the collapsible form, and they 
can be folded up and tucked away at night to make room for beds, 
Folding-beds are made so that in the daytime they form side 
seats, and at night make good cots. Two can be arranged on a 
side, and the cushions form good mattresses. The spray-hood 


A Motor-boat Stateroom, in. which the prime Luxury of Space is amply Supplied, with an unusual Amount of Locker-room 
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There is nothing for the grass 


to stick on, and the pr.- 
peller can be attached to a: 
shaft. In navigating wate. 
clogged with weeds such pr 

pellers naturally have great ac 
vantages. The wheels cost a}! 
the way from $5 to $30. The 
reversible propeller-wheels 
also luxuries which cost abou! 
$10 upward, and they ai 
rapidly eliminating many of t!:. 
trials and troubles of moto,. 
boating. They are simply oper. 
ated, and the navigator can stu) 
his boat without reversing h/.s 
engine. All that is required is a 
simple touch of a lever which 
reverses the pitch of. the pro- 


peller-blades, and the engin. 
running at full speed, immeii- 
ately begins to back water. 
Such an improvement tends to 
prevent accidents, and makes 
the handling of the craft a 
simple operation, even amony 
crowds of other boats. To make 
the equipment more useful, tlie 
blades of the wheel are detachi- 


Adjusting the “‘ Spray-hood” on a high-speed Motor-boat preparatory to a Dash on Long Island Sound 


proves almost as advantageous at night as in the daytime when 
ploughing through a rough sea. The hood keeps off the night 
dampness, and if left open at one end sufficient fresh air is ad- 
mitted to make the slumber healthful. 

The chairs and upholstering of a motor-boat without a winter 
cabin may cost from $50 to $75 or more. There is, of course, no 
limit in such investments if one is anxious to secure the best. 
But a twenty-foot motor-boat can be equipped with side cots and 
good cushions and chairs for $50. The amount of comfort ob- 
tained from these in a summer’s cruise more than pays for their 
cost. 

An awning is essential for cruising. In warm days the spray- 
hood is not a comfortable protection. The awning then comes in 
as a good substitute. Awnings should be adjustable so that they 
can be taken away when not in use. “This is made practicable by 
using upright bars, which fit in sockets on the deck of the boat. 
When these bars are in position the awning can be stretched over 
them within a few minutes. Without an adjustable awning there 
will be found difficulty in equipping the boat with the spray-hood, 
although in some boats the hood is arranged to work inside of 
the awning-poles. But in running before a strong wind a per- 
manent awning reduces the speed considerably, and it is almost 
as necessary to remove it as it is to furl sail on a yacht at cer- 
tain times. Awnings cost al] the way from $10 to $50, or on the 
larger boats they may run up to $75 and $100. Some use silk 
awnings of beautiful and striking colors, and for these the prices 
are rated in proportion. 

If one dislikes the discordant note of a whistle or horn, the 
motorist can equip his boat with chimes. These chimes come all 
the way from $10 to $100, and play to suit the most fastidious. 
Yacht sirens are installed on some of the motor- boats, and on 
others hand-power whistles, which can be heard at a considerable 
distance. A whistle or horn is an essential part of the equip- 
ment, but sirens and chimes are included among the luxuries. 
The extra cost of equipment is so small that the amateur motorist 
is pretty sure to gratify a modest taste in this form>of alarm. 
The graduation of the chimes is made so that all harsh notes are 
eliminated, and on a clear day the noise sounds peculiarly at- 
tractive over a wide expanse of water or on a river shut in by 
high banks, which send back the echoes in great force. 

A supply of life-preservers and belts cost upward of $5, and 
they are essential luxuries, some coming in canvas covers, with 
the monogram of the owner stamped on them or the name of the 
boat. A new adaptation of the life-preserver is in the shape of 
a continuous .belt around the gunwales just inside the boat. This 
life-belt is supposed to make the boat unsinkable. With a hole 
punched through the bottom, so the water could rush in freely, 
the life-belt would prevent the craft from going to the. bottom. 
One could sit on the deck then and wait, dryshod, until assistance 
came. Anything which will make métor-boating absolutely safe 
is welcomed by amateurs, and as the field of operation is rapidly 
extending, manufacturers are doing everything to make their 
motor-boats scaworthy. One type of motor-boats has been planned 
on the line of the unsinkable and uncapsizable lifeboats in the 
employ of the government. The boats have continuous air - cham- 
bers under the deck and around the sides so that no amount of 
load can sink them. They are rendered uncapsizable by means of 
peculiarly heavy and well-balanced keels. While a wave might 
knock them over on the side, the boats would immediately right 
themselves. To make the eraft even more seaworthy, automatic 
motors are installed. When the boat is knocked over beyond .a 
certain level the power is automatically shut ‘off and the motor 
stops, but as soon as righted again the engine’ is ready for im- 
mediate action. 

The designing of weedless and reversible propellers has made 
motor - boats more practical for bodies of water filled with eel- 
grass and weeds. The weedless propeller- wheel is supposed to 
twist through the weeds and grass like an eel and not cut them. 


able, and if one breaks in sud- 
den reversing, or by striking a 
rock, it can be removed within 
a few minutes and a new one put in place. The shaft does not 
have to be removed, nor the wheel itself. All-the change is made 
in the propeller-blade. 

One would hardly think of taking a motor-boat trip to-day with. 
out many equipments that a few years ago were not invented. 
The fuel-tank, for instance, is é¢quipped with a fluid-level indi- 
cator, with a clocklike face on the deck. By means of this the 
navigator can tell at all times just the amount of fuel he has on 
hand. The mistakes made in testing the amount of fuel on hand 
by running a stick down ito the tank were numerous in thie 
past. To-day one knows just how many gallons he carries, and 
he can estimate how far the boat can run without renewing tlie 
supply. Likewise all danger from leaking gasoline is removed 
by seamless tank-fuel holders, and there is no possibility of ex- 
plosion. 

Timers and speed-recorders come at prices ranging from $5 to 
$25, and with such an equipment a motorist can always measure 
the distance of any course covered. These speed-recorders are mate 
in almost indestructible ways, so that neither weather nor rougu 
seas injure them. They are always handy, so that the navigator 
can watch them without moving from his engine. 

Electric starters are luxuries for the larger types of motor- 
boats which have become almost necessities. Hand cranking is 
not only diificult and dirty, but it is often dangerous. A sudden 
jerk of ‘the crank-shaft has broken or injured a good many arms. 
To install an electric starter is simple enough, the chief requisite 
being to carry enough batteries to furnish the power. On many 
of the smaller boats these starters are being installed simply be- 
cause of the luxury and convenience they afford. 

Noiseless under-water exhausts are also modern innovations 


A Cabin on a small Motor-boat. Note the folding Wash-bowl 
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The Glass Spray-screen and Folding-top are luxurious Features 


which are making motoring on the water comfortable, pleasant, 
and safe. The old exhaust-pipes, which got so hot that one stood 
in constant danger of burning the hand or the boat, are no longer 
necessities on even the smallest boat. By turning the water from 
the jacket around the engine into the exhaust-pipe, the latter is 
cooled off so that the hand can be placed on any part of it without 
burning. The next step was to get rid of the unpleasant noises 
and odors. Mufflers were supplied to kill the noise, and then the 
exhaust-pipes were carried under water. At first this improve- 
ment had its disadvantages. It tended to choke the engine and 
reduce its powers. But now under-water exhausts are arranged 
so that a vacuum is created in the water and the gases can escape 
without choking the engine. Such improvements are necessary 
luxuries if one is to enjoy motoring on the water. Not even the 


odor of the burning gases is carried to the occupants, but is dis-° 


sipated in the air far astern. 

The difficulties of improper ignition are nearly, if not entirely, 
removed by modern improvements, and one may start on a long 
journey without fear of breakdowns and delays. The water-motor- 


“ Folding” Quarters for the Crew of a small Motor-boat 


ist carries with him duplicates of many parts of his machinery. 
such as propeller blades or wheels, extra batteries, igniters and 
plugs. I[f any part of the machinery gets out of order he is able 
thus to make his own repairs. Compression grease-cups make 
overheating of bearings impossible; and soot-proof, water-proof, 
and grease-proof spark-plugs make the electrical part safe against 
troubles. New forms of carburetors make all kind of cranking 
easy and simple. With some of them a start can be made 
on a quarter-turn, while on the old types it frequently 
required half a dozen or more turns before the engine could be 
started up. 

In a dozen other ways motoring on the water has been made 
simple, efficient, and comfortable. Each year finds some new in- 
vention or improvement upon old ones which gives to the owner 
of a motor-boat better control over his craft. The luxuries are 
not thus confined to those equipments which appeal to the eye 
and taste in decoration, but affect mechanical parts of engine 
and hull, which eliminates the dirt and troublesome work in man- 
aging a craft. 


DUST-DOCTORING 
By R. HOLT-LOMAX 


thoroughfares by means that ‘shall prove durable and not 

too costly have been frequent of late years. In 1880 coal- 
tar was used for the first time upon some local roads in France, 
with such indifferent results that the experiment was not repeated. 
At Oran, in 1895, several suburban thoroughfares were treated 
with oil of aloes and petroleum, which so fulfilled anticipations 
that other Algerian towns adopted the precaution. The similar 
doctoring, in 1898, of sixty-odd miles of road in California re- 
sulted also in a satisfactory showing, except that in this case 
success was due in no small measure to the comparative cheap- 
ness of petroleum-oil ($5 a ton). 

Two years later, Rimini, the engineer, had patented a mixture 
of coal-tar with a drying matter to quicken hold, a trial of which 
at Nice was not considered sufficiently conclusive. In- 1901, at 
Monte Carlo, automobilists and sportsmen generally inaugurated 
a campaign with a view to the tarring and petroleum treatment 
of the roads. In the same year, in the suburbs of Paris and the 
Department Seine and Marne, repeated experiments were made 
of different remedies, more especially that of coal-tar. 

At present there are three known means of fighting dust: (1) 
coal-tar, (2) petroleum and other oils, (3) chloride of calcium. 
Of these the first is the most efficacious and enduring; but it 
is relatively expensive, which forbids its use except in towns and 
their immediate vicinity. Coal-tar, for its employment, requires 
4 preliminary preparation of the road—its reconstruction, well 
laid and regular, the careful cleansing of it, and the sweeping, all 
of which is only feasible in dry, hot weather. Recently there 
have come into use several mechanical inventions to quicker 
transport, as carts for the heating (by steam to obviate all danger), 
spreading, and general manipulation of the tar. May-June is the 
vest season for the process, but even then results in many cases 


A tierouer by automobilists and others to lay the dust in 


do not last six months. As to the effect of coal-tar on different 
materials, porphyry, with a surface smooth as asphalt, held some 
time; but in the case of Portland stone and millstone, traffic wore 
the tar off after several months. 

As stated, experiments in California with petroleum-oil gave 
satisfaction, although, at first, there was some dread expressed 
lest the tires of wheels and clothes of passers-by should become 
infected by its smell, which fear, however, proved chimerical. 
Other results from similar means in France were not so promising, 
as the surface of the roads failed to resist the heavy rains, and 
while the dust was ecombated successfully the mud in two months 
neutralized all good effects. It was after these relative failures 
that there appeared new processes for the employment of petroleum 
and heavy coal-tar oils made soluble in water to insure their even 
distribution upon roads. Of these, the first, the Westrumite—so 
called after M. de Westrum—is mineral coal-tar liquefied in water 
by ammonia and other chemicals of little cost, the proportion of 
ingredients to water being from two to five per cent. 

The action of chloride of calcium is of the simplest. In its 
solid state the salt has a white substance, with a perfectly neutral 
reaction, of which the chief characteristic is avidity for water; 
it attracts humidity—in fact, until it liquefies itself. Macadam 
watered by a solution of chloride of calcium will remain damp 
indefinitely. In England over 150 municipalities have already 
utilized this means to fighting dust, and their example has been 
followed in the colonies at Melbourne. But in Great Britain, 
where they water first, chloride of calcium not only answers the 
initial purpose, but actually costs less than watering, since this 
requires two applications daily with attendant labor, whereas 
the calcium water-carts need merely make the transit of a street 
occasionally. On the other hand, in cpen country roads, where 
they never water, the expense would be prohibitive. 
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A 70,000-Mile Walk 


\ vrack patrolman on an Eastern rail- 
rood walked into a station on his line the 
other night and remarked that he had just 
completed his 70,000th mile of track-walk- 
ine. He had come’in from his 31,819th in- 
spection of a stretch of railroad two and one- 
fifth miles long with 10,000 rail joints to 
scrutinize in the course of a night’s shift. 
This patrolman’s distance record is unusual, 
but not unique—he just happened to keep 
account of his trips, and the total attracted 
attention. There are others who have walked 
as far. Usually a track patrolman has a 
beat of only four miles on this railroad. 
Some are little more than half that, because 
unusual watchfulness is needed. 

To the safety of railroad travel the im- 
portance of the obscure track-walker is in 
inverse ratio to his conspicuousness. Pas- 
sengers think little about him, but h‘: being 
constantly on duty is what enables them to 
(lv over the land in safety at fifty or sixty 
milks an hour. On the big roads track-in- 
<pection has been reduced to an exact sys- 
tem. 

\ patrolman registers in the tower at 
the end of his beat the hour and minute of 
his arrival; departs on his journey, and 
registers similarly in the tower at the other 
end. At night he has only the light of his 
standard lantern, but he must see that every 
frog, switch, and signal is in good order. If 
a nearby tree looks dangerous, he must re- 
port, so that it may be chopped down. An 
overhanging rock may become loose—the 
track-walker must know about it in time to 
avert a possible accident. The wash of 
waters must be looked after. Road-cross- 
ings must be examined for danger.to teams 
as well as to trains. Other things that come 
within the track-walker’s province are out- 
lving water stations, overhead wires, and 
even the cattle loose in the fields. The last 
duty of all, for the night patrolman, is to ex- 
tinguish the signal lamps at sunrise. Then 
he goes to bed. 


WHIPPED CREAM. 


Tue large percentage of cream in Borpen’s Peertess Branp 
Evaporaten MiLK (unsweetened) permits of saticfactory whip- 
pine, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled. Use flat or 
coarse wire whipper. Quickest results are obtained by whipping 
in howl packed in ice. o*e 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 


Use BROWN'S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
Delicio | 


for the teeth. us. 25 cents per Jar. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HER “BEST FRIEND” 


A Woman Thus Speaks of Postum. 


We usually consider our best friends those who 
treat us best. 

Some persons think coffee a real friend; but 
watch it carefully awhile, and observe that it is 
one of the meanest of all enemies, for it stabs one 
while professing friendship. 

Coffee contains a poisonous drug—caffeine— 
which injures the delicate nervous system and 
frequently sets up disease in one or more organs 
of the body, if its use is persisted in. 

“| had heart palpitation and nervousness for 
four vears, and the doctor told me the trouble 
was caused by coffee. He advised me to leave it 
* but I thought I could not,” writes a Wis. 

_ On the advice of a friend I tried Postum Food 
Coffee, and it so satisfied me I did not care for 
coffee after a few days’ trial of Postum. 

“\s weeks went by and I continued to use 
Posttunm, my weight increased from 98 to 118 
pouwuls, and the heart trouble left me. I have 
use| it a year now, and am stronger than I ever 
was. I can hustle up-stairs without any heart 
pal} tation, and I am cured of nervousness. 

‘My children are very fond of Postum, and it 
acres with them. My sister liked it when she 
drai', it at my house, but not when she made it 
at lr own home. Now she has learned to make 
. riciit, boil it according to directions, and has 
“+7 of it. You may use my name 

you wish, as I am no isi 

‘ume given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

Rea The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 


a Re ison,” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Fish, more than any other dish needs careful sea- 


soning. 


It is rendered more appetizing by 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful seasoning for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish ‘Salads, etc. 


Beware of Imitations. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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COLD BONDS 


Yielding Nearly 7% 


The ro year 6% Gold Coupon Bond of the Under- 
writers Realty and Title Co. are offered ct 94 1-5%, at 
which price they yield 6.878% per annum. They are 
secured by selected 


N.Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 


They are redeemable after three years, on demand, 
at holder's orton) and redemption is provided for by 
a SIN FUND maintained under a TRUST 
AGREEMENT with the 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Absolute security is further insured by charter re- 
strictions which compel the maintenance of paid-in 
capital and quick assets amounting to not less than 40% 
in excess of bonded obligations. These bonds combine 

Security—Income—Cash Availability 
and arepatticularly desirable for investors seeking an 
absolutelysafe investment unaffected by WallSt. ma- 
nipulation. Issued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1000, Prospectus ourequest. Adress Dept. F. 


UNDERWRITERS TY @ TITLE Co. 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 


Buy NewYork City 


Real Estate 


IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Enormous increase in population and unprecedented 
improvements in transit facilities ar¢ making values advance 
with a rapidity that transforms modest investments, properly 
placed, into splendid competences. 

Weare not offering suburban lots or plots having a more 
or less speculative value, but highly improved property in 
a highly restricted residential section of New York City; an 
asset that can be immediately realized upon at any time. We 
convey all property with 


TITLE GUARANTEED 


Our properties are situated on main lines of rapid transit 
and are bound to realize the natural enhancement in value 
which must necessarily result from the program of immense 
transit improvements now building. Improvements include 
Macadamized streets, Cement sidewalks, Water, Gas, Elec- 
tricity, and 100 feet wide Boulevards with shade trees and 
shrub For maps, terms, etc., address Realty Dept.F- 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue New York 
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The Kind 
Your 
Grandfather 


SOLD BY 


Leading Dealers 


Auto. Educator 


This work is now the accept- 
ed standard on the practical 
care and management of 
motor cars—explaining the 
principles of construction and 
operation in a clear and help- 
ful way, and fully illustrated 
with many diagrams and 
drawings, making it of value 
to the intending purchaser, 
driver and repair man. 

The subjects treat of the 
needs of the man behind the 
wheel and are presented 
clearly, concisely and in a 
manner easy to understand 
by the reader, be he a begin- 
ner or an expert. This good 
book will be sent to any ad- 
dress in the world, post- 
paid, upon receipt of $2. 
Contains 608 pages, over 400 dia- 
grams and priuted 
om fine paper, size 
with gencroasiy good binding. 
Highly endorsed. Specimen 


OFFER 

To any reader we will send 
free, for a limited time only, 
a copy of the above work 
subject to approval, to 
be paid for immedi. 
ately after examina- 
tion, or returned. 


uto, 
and if found satis- 
factory I will immedi- 
ately remit $2 or return 
k to you. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND HER FOES 


(Continued from page 159.3.) 
Western architecture. In spite of its efforts and pretensions it 
was always second-rate; in spite of its width it never became a 
fashionable drive or promenade. 

To-day it is the centre of the city’s life, and will be until the 
great shops, building down town, are finished. Its pavements are 
crowded with well-dressed and briskly moving people, and one has 
to dodge the automobiles in crossing the wide street. All the low 
shops are fresh and fine, with handsome simple gilded signs; and 
they are filled precisely as they were of old, for the pendulum is 
swinging normally again. The street no longer looks dusty and 
old-fashioned, and. the prospect of the mountains at one end and 
of the bay at the other makes it one of the most beautiful highways 
that any city can boast. There are smart restaurants, and there 
are great plate-glass windows whose display of costly and fashion- 
able wares is not to be rivalled by New York or London. And 
everybody looks quite happy and care-free, and the city is orderly 
and normal. There was rioting for a few moments on Labor Day, 
and in the morning newspapers one reads of disturbances by 
strikers or strike-breakers, but they are always over in that sec- 
tion of the city where the laborers dwell. The local press, and no 
doubt the correspondents, make much of these frays, but the greater 
part of the city, if uninformed, would know nothing of them. 

Society is moving exactly as: of old; the art school has new 
quarters on the old site, and is said to be better than ever before. 
Out in Golden Gate Park one of the walls and a part of the roof of 
the museum fell in during the earthquake, and every statue-and 
every piece of china and porcelain—-much of great value—was 
smashed, in some instances into a hundred parts. The work of 
repair began at once and proceeded unnoted by the distracted city; 
until the museum reopens it is doubtful if a dozen people will know 
that every statue and every vase and cup has been made whole 
again. 

These are the exact figures regarding the rebuilding of San Fran- 
cisco. They have been periodically compiled from architect’s esti- 
mates by the California Promotion Committee: 

Up to August Ist, 1907, San Francisco building permits since the 
fire amounted to $79,152,447. The number of Class A buildings 
erected are 47, costing $11,969,500; Class B buildings, 76, costing 
$5,953,050; Class C buildings, 941, costing $26,716.319. Frame 
structures, complying with building laws and classed as permanent, 
2191, costing $28,072,475. For repairs and alterations, including 
permits for rehabilitation of Class A buildings damaged by the 
fire, $6,441,112. To this estimated cost must be added fifteen per 
cent., as actual costs are proven to be that much higher than the 
architect’s estimates. Of this expenditure labor has received forty- 
five per cent.,—$35,618,590. 

During the two years following the Baltimore fire building 
permits in that city amounted to $28,000,000. During one year 
following the San Francisco fire building permits have amounted 
to $60,169,923. 

It may easily be imagined, in view of this achievement against 
every possible odd, what might have been accomplished had there 
been an honest municipal government in control ef the city at 
the time of the fire, had the laboring class behaved itself, and had 
the rich and influential citizens been capable of sinking personal 
jealousies and individual rapacities for even one year. The city 
would be two-thirds rebuilt, no doubt of that. As it is, what has 
been accomplished merely proves once more that progress is auto- 
matic, that the enterprising unit goes doggedly to work to retrieve 
his fortunes on the spot because he cannot afford to go anywhere 
else. This inevitable rebuilding of San Francisco should have 
occurred to our pessimistic critics abroad, suggested by their 
general knowledge of human nature. They should also have re- 
flected that the destiny of a city situated as San Francisco is, with 
the only harbor on the Pacific coast of the Americas worth men- 
tioning, could not be altered by any disaster short of the shoaling 


THE SUCCESS OF A MOTOR 


development, so as to cheapen the cost of carrying freight, 
is being investigated by a royal commission, and is compli- 
cated by the immense cost of enlarging these artificial waterways, 
because of the topographical features of England, which necessi- 
tate many locks. In this respect Great Britain is at a disadvantage 
in comparison with Germany and France, which have developed 
their system of canal communication to such a high efficiency. 
Birmingham is served by a number of canals, none of which permit 
seagoing vessels. even of the smallest size, bringing their cargoes 
direct through them. The canals at present are used only for trans- 
porting heavy freight that does not require quick delivery. The 
chief articles of freight carried are imported grain and timber, iron, 
coal, bricks, slag. and road-repairing and other heavy articles. 
Until recently practically all the boats on the Birmingham 
canals have been towed by horse or mule power. A short time ago, 
however, a Birmingham boat-builder became convinced that a 
motor-propelled canal-boat could be used advantageously, and ac- 
cordingly constructed a canal-hoat of the tsual size and installed 
in it a 15 horse-power two-eylinder motor, using a low grade of 
kerosene, locally called paraffin. The boat. works with very little 
vibration. It is capable of carrying about thirty-four tons, but 
is loaded to only twenty-six tons, because so many canals need 
dredging. It has a 44-gallon kerosene reservoir over the screw, 
and carries in addition a 44-gallon barrel of oil, and when loaded 
easily makes four miles an hour, which is about a mile and a ‘half 
faster than the horse or mule propelled boats. Even when pushed 
to six knots an hour it does not wash the canal banks. 


“Tie subject of British canals and the best methods for their 


of the bay or the closing of the Golden Gate. But the more 
people one meets during one’s journey through life the more one 
realizes how little thinking they do for themselves, how willing 
they are to accept a few salient points as typical of the whole. 

So much for what has been done. The future of the city, for 
the next two years at least, depends upon two things: the new 
grand jury, and the municipal elections which, as I write, are 
impending. It was with the greatest care that the present grand 
jury was impanelled, that twelve men at last were gathered to- 
gether who were above suspicion. The “ Grafters” now realize that 
San Quentin is inevitable unless they can control the men that 
weigh the evidence. That they already are possessed with some- 
thing of the desperation of the escaped convict is proved by the 
recent attempt to kidnap Mr. Older, when, no doubt, they — 
that he would struggle and give his captors an excuse to kill 
him in “self-defence.” Witnesses are disappearing, newspapers 
have been suborned, the threatened appear to be willing to pay out 
their last dollar and to incur any incidental risk if only they can 
save themselves from the sure vengeance of Spreckles and Heney. 
The new grand jury will end their lives as rich men unless they 
are made of pure steel. 

As to the elections, it was hoped that latent patriotic, or even 
far-seeing interested, motives would bring about a fusion between 
the three parties, at all events between the Republican and the 
Democratic. But a young upstart named Ryan captured the Re- 
publican tonvention, and the Labor-Union party has nominated 
a henchman of Schmitz’s named McCarthy. Mayor Taylor has 
been renominated by the Democratic party and the Good Govern- 
ment league, and as fully one-third of the Republican Convention 
was for him, it is hoped that all high-minded and far-sighted mem- 
bers of the same party will also vote for him; and that a sufficient 
number of workmen can be made to realize that if the city does 


not elect a mayor who inspires confidence at home and abroad | 


there will be little building and a consequent dearth of wages. 
The average workman is a good sort, and would be intelligent 
enough if his brain were not eonstantly confused by the rhetoric 
and specious arguments of the leaders who fatten on his credulity 
and would be forced out of his business did his victims learn to 
think for themselves. None knows better than these labor leaders 
what will happen if their party captures the city. The banks, 
already dissatisfied with almost any security that can be put up, 
will refuse to lend on any terms, Eastern_capital will laugh at 
the bare suggestion of entering the domain. of Mayor McCarthy— 
or Mayor Ryan; the city, as far as private buildings are con- 
cerned, will be at a standstill for two vears; for the situation has 
never been so grave nor money so tight as it is now. But these 
leaders know that there will be magnificent pickings from the new 
public buildings and appropriations, and unlimited graft from the 
very rich who may build and continue business in spite of all 
obstacles. This is positively the only motive which can influence 
these men, for they are the reverse of fools. Were they even pass- 
ably honest they would cooperate with the Democratic party to 
put a man at the head of the city who would inspire the confidence 
of capital, content to capture the city after it was rebuilt and 
flourishing. Such.a policy would be vastly to the advantage of the 
class they claim to represent; but for that class they care less 
than for the dirt under their feet. 

Taylor is in a position to make a good fight, but the weak point 
of the situation lies in the fact that a great number of the most 
desirable citizens have been living out of town since the fire, conse- 
quently are not permitted to vote in San Francisco, where they have 
enormous interests at stake. ‘The fight beyond a doubt will be the 
most exciting and momentous in the history of San Francisco—at 
all events since the late fifties, when that desperate stand for decent 
government was taken by the best men of the city, and all the 
scoundrels that menaced reform and prosperity were driven out 
of the city, or lynched. 


CANAL-BOAT IN ENGLAND 


This boat is used for carrying timber from Sharpness, on the 
coast, to Birmingham and back, a distance of 150 miles. The cost 


of running it, including engineer and assistant, works out at three-_ 


fourths pence (1 pence = 2 cents) per ton per mile, the boat 
making the trip to Sharpness and back, a distance of 150 miles. 
for 25 shillings ($5.08), and is much faster than the horse-drawn 
boats. The rate of three-fourths pence per ton per mile to Sharp. 
ness compares to the railway charge of-1 1-5 pence per ton per 
mile for the same service. The trip to Sharpness by canal in- 
cludes a stretch of thirteen miles from Birmingham to Sedehionss 
without locks. In the remaining thirteen miles to Worcester there 
are fifty-seven locks. The journey then involves thirty miles on 


the Severn River, where the boat is locked at Gloucester into the - 


Berkeley Ship Canal, whence it goes to Sharpness. 

Under the old system a boat going from Sharpness to Birming- 
ham was brought to Gloucester by tug at a cost of 7 shillings and 6 
pence ($1.82). From Gloucester it was tugged up the Severn at a 
cost of six pence per ton, and then horse-drawn from Worcester to 
Birmingham, not including a charge of 7 shillings and 6 pence 
($1.82), for tugging it through three tunnels. With the cost of 
17 shillings ($7.14) for horses for the return journey, the old method 
was almost twice as costly as the new motor-boat method. It is 
proposed to construct another boat of a greater speed, with a single. 
cylinder -engine, and it is regarded as probable that the new 
method of motor-boat construction may help to solve the problem 
of cheaper carriage of heavy freight to Birmingham, especially a-~ 
it has been found that the motor-boat can in addition tow another 
boat of about the same size. 
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L. A. M. 


THE SILENT NORTHERN, 24.2 H. P. (“ricxc") $1600 


F. O. B. factory—Top Extra, Price includes full lamp and tool equipment. Wheel base 106 inches, Entire mechanism under the hood, 


ORTHER 


MOTOR CAR DETROIT 


OR 1908 the Sirenr Norruern embodies the same strong, en- 
during construction that has given it supremacy for five successive 
years, pluu MORE POWER, due to larger cylinders, larger 
valves and other refinements. Five years’ experience manufacturing 
this one.type insures that perfection of detail necessary to give you 
reliability and low cost of maintenance. This car will prove to be 
for you, as it has been for others, a genuine money-saver—and it 
will give you every pleasure and comfort possible to get from any 
car, regardless of price. Investigate—find out for yourself. Send 
tor the Catalogue. 

Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


We shall exhibit at 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York, Nov. 2-9. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COMMERCIAL POWER WAGON 


; By FRANK W. FARNSWORTH 


~ 


HE development of the commercial side of the automobile 
has naturally followed some distance behind its growth 
and development as a sport of the well-to-do. As long 
as the air of novelty and adventure surrounded the motor- 
car, it has always been possible to find bold spirits’ who 

would take a sporting chance with it. But the cold, calculating 
eye of the commercial world regards its implements in a dif- 
ferent light; and before the power-wagon could find favor in the 
business world it had to prove itself not only reliable and trust- 
worthy in operation, but a money-earner as well. 

Two or three years ago a number of the more prominent 
builders of gasoline - pro- 
pelled pleasure-cars made a * 
few delivery-cars as a side 
line; but few, if any, of 
these are still made, as they 
failed to prove satisfactory. 

Experiment conclu- 
sively shown that something 
more than a truck body on 
the chassis of an ordinary 
passenger automobile is 
needed for successful com- 
mercial work. In the first 
place, high speed is not re- 


Sight-seeing cars, the “ rubber-neck coaches ” of jocular fame, :re 
now seen in nearly every large city, and they are becoming m: re 
comfortable and attractive to the out-of-town tourist with eh 
succeeding season as an easy, convenient, and economical way of 
getting a bird’s-eye view of a city in a few hours. 

Besides this, smaller wagons of the same type are being used as 
a method of rapid transit between suburban points. In _ fact, 
one suburban railway line near a large Eastern city has or- 
dered a number of these twelve and sixteen passenger coacli-s, 
as a feeder for their line, at thinly settled points. Cars of this 
type are also being rapidly taken up by-elubs to carry passengers 
to and from the railway 
stations, and they are even 
being used in some Southern 
cities to supplement the 
street-car service as “.Jim 
Crow ” ears for colored pas- 
sengers. 

Hotels are finding that the 
horseless wagon can do exce!l- 
lent work in_ transporting 
haggage to and from the 
depot, and combination pas- 
senger and baggage busses 
and finely upholstered omni- 


TYPES OF COMMERCIAL POWER VEHICLES 


quired; the average speed for rapid express service need not be 
more than eighteen miles an hour. Greater strength and rigidity 
are needed in the framework of the car, without increasing the 
weight of the car. Moreover, considerable practical knowledge has 
heen acquired by actual experiments as to the best place to locate 
the engine, and the proper manner of superimposing the body and 
distribution of the load. 

It is plain that all these problems could not be worked out 
successfully in a factory where the principal idea was to build 
a car for speed and passenger comfort. So the commercial side 
of the automobile has been developed by makers who specialized 
on this phase of motor-car construction. 

The success of their work is just becoming apparent within 
the last year or so. Before that time the commercial car had 
been looked upon as somewhat of a freak; and the wonder was, 
as Samuel Johnson said of women preachers, not that they did 
their work well, but that they did it at all. 

Now, however, that there are two or three strong manufac- 
turing companies, who have specialized in commercial power- 
wagon construction, and have carefully worked their way through 
the devious passages of initial experimental work, we can see 
the new order of things in nearly every large city. 


buses are also appearing in many of our cities. In the most 


staple line of service which’ the commercial car can give, 
that of delivering merchandise from merchant to purchaser, 
the power-wagon has passed the experimental stage. Thiwu- 


sands of merchants in every part of the country are now in 
a position to testify that there is not only a marked economy in 
the cost of delivery by the new method, but there is also a smooth- 
ness and freedom from exasperating delays that is highly gratify- 
ing both to the customer and to the merchant. Of course the 
amount of saving is not uniform in all cases, and it would be 
difficult in a brief article of this character to enumerate or to 
analyze specific instances. It may be enough, however, to call 
attention to the fact that among those who have adopted thie 
new horseless delivery system are the largest and most succexsful 
merchants and manufacturing concerns in the country. 

Besides heavy trucking and light delivery service, the auito- 
mobile has invaded the commercial world in many other different 
ways. Fire-engines, hose-carts, telephone-service wagons, police- 
patrol wagons, hospital ambulances, and many other similar 
vehicles are now being propelled by the gasoline engine; and the 
day is not far distant when we shall see these new phases of auito- 
mobile development in every town and city in the land. | 
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Specify Kahn System. You will if you investigate. The United States 
Government has given substantial endorsement to the Kahn System in over 
20 buildings erected at West Point, Annapolis, and Washington. 


4 
J 
i 


Tue MAIN BUILDING OF THE E. RK. Tuomas Detroit Co. Factroxy. LAKGE POWEK PLANT NOT SHOWN. THE ENTIRE PLANT Was BUILT COMPLETE IN 65 Days. 


Ghe E. R. Thomas Detroit Plant 


BUILT COMPLETE IN 65 DAYS 


It is just such records as this that have commended the Kahn System to builders. The Cadillac Automobile Plant, 
rebuilt after a disastrous fire in 67 days; the Anderson Carriage Plant, rebuilt in 49 days; the million-dollar Marlborough- 
Blenheim Hotel, in 188 days, etc., etc. In short, the Kahn shes supplies just what present-day industrial conditions 
demand —promptness and dispatch in construction, fireproofness, permanency, the reduction of cost of maintenance, the 
insurance in buildings eliminated and rate on contents a minimum. 


Here is what R. D. Chapin, Treasurer and General Manager of the E. R. Thomas Detroit Co. says about it: 


‘We have been running in our new plant now for several weeks and have had an opportunity to judge of the quality of the Kahn 
System of construction. Every indication points to the fact that this system is satisfactory in every respect, and we shall make it a point to 
recommend it wherever possible. 

‘*When we first decided to build the plant, we studied various methods of construction and secured figures on the basis of brick and 
wood construction, as well as reinforced concrete. Although the cost favored brick and wood, yet two or three other elements were to be 
considered, notably fireproof qualities, length of time necessary to complete plant, stability, and amount of light to be obtained. The Kahn 
System appealed to us and was adopted. The time saved in construction is demonstrated by the fact that work started May 15th and we had 
the machinery installed and in operation on September 28th. You are at liberty to refer interested parties to us.” 


INVESTIGATE — Your interests are greater than ours, your money, your investment is concerned. Find out. 
Know what the KAHN SYSTEM of construction means—that it operates in accord with your architect, engineer, and 
contractor without extra cost to you. Why not profit by this combined knowledge and experience ? 

What the Kahn System can do for you Sout on your needs. Write us, giving particulars—it costs nothing to 
investigate. (Our Bulletin, “A Record of Results,” giving names, locati names “9 architects and contractors of 
hundreds of Kahn System buildings, sent on request.) 


During the past three years, factories having a floor space of over 30 
acres have been built Kahn System for the automobile industry alone. 


If request is made on your letter-head, a copy of ‘‘ The Typical Factory,’’ an elaborate book describing the Pierce “‘ Factory Behind the Car,’” Will 
be sent free. Write for copy of ‘‘ Mills and Factories,’” and Bulletin No. 5, ‘‘ What Reinforced Concrete Is.”” 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 2 


LONDON, ENG. 609 TRUSSED CONCRETE BUILDING, DETROIT TORONTO, CAN. 
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The Work and Needs of 
St. John’s Guild 


Tue trustees of St. John’s Guild report 
that excellent results have followed the use 
of the Guild’s Seaside Hospital, at New 
Dorp, Staten Island, as a home for con- 
valescent women and children during spring, 
autumn, and winter. There are accommo- 
dations for ninety patients. 

Mothers, after maternity in their homes 
or in hospitals, were received and were al- 
lowed to remain as long as their cases re- 
quired to regain their strength and enable 
them to take up their household duties with- 
out danger to their health. Women and 
children recovering from pneumonia and 
other diseases were afforded the benefits of 
a change of air and scene and could have 
thorough rest, removed from the demands of 
household and family. Crippled children, 
after operations in the orthcpwedic hospitals, 
were sent to the Guild’s Seaside Hospital, 
where they could get abundance of fresh air, 
so necessary in their treatment. 

Between October 1, 1906, and June 12, 
1907, when the regular summer work was 
begun, 134 women, 250 children, and 96 
babies, a total of 480 patients. were cared 
for during nearly 15,000 hospital days. 
The results were most gratifying, as 
thorough recoveries will bear witness. 

The experiment demonstrated the fitness 
of the location and buildings of the Seaside 
Hospital, and the complete hospital equip- 
ment greatly aided in the care of the 
patients. 

The patients were conveyed by Staten 
Island Ferry and rail at regular hours, 
when a nurse and orderly. from the hospital 
were in attendance to care for them 
throughout the journey. 

The Lying-in Hospital, Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, the Laura Franklin Hospital for 
Children, Trinity Hospital, Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and many of* the churches 
and settlements maintaining visiting nurses, 
sent their convalescents to the Seaside Hos- 
pital. 

Many inquiries are being received at the 
office of the Guild relative to the continu- 
ance of this department of work during the 
coming winter, and one and all testify to 
its great need. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars will be re- 
quired to maintain it through the winter. 


Motor-Cars in Turkey 


THe Revue Commerciale du Levant, refer- 
ring to the announcement that motor-cars, 
which up to the present had been debarred 
from entering Turkey, are now authorized to 
do so with certain restrictions, points out 
that though good roads in the country are 
non-existent, the inhabitants, who delight in 
novelties, will probably purchase cars, which 
will have to be made solid on account of the 
inequalities of the road surface. It appears 
that there are a. few provinces which are 
more fortunate in their roads where, doubt- 
less, a larger opening will be found. 


New York’s High Buildings 


A count of the sky-scrapers on Manhattan 
Island has been made, and it shows that 540 
buildings of ten or more stories have been 
erected since 1890. ‘Twelve stories is the 
favorite number above ten, apparently, for 
the Building Department’s records show 
that 169 twelve-story structures have been 
built or are now under way. There are 13 
thirteen-story buildings, a singular coinci- 
dence. 

Less than a dozen years ago the American 
Surety Building at 100 Broadway, twenty 
stories high, was a world wonder. The 
Singer Building rises forty-one stories, and 
the Metropolitan Life, now under construc- 
ws will break the record with forty- 
eight. 


terms proposed to us, but we shall not. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


1908 WRAPPED TREAD TIRES 


In the face of sharp competition a year ago, The Diamond Rubber Company an- 
nounced a purely qualitv policy. p 

The automobile trade and public were advised of reductions in charges for tires 
which weré being, and would be, urged upon them. They were told that Diamond tires 
would not compete for their patronage on the same basis. The. statement made in sub- 
stance was: 

‘We can make cheaper tires, but we won't. We can sell more tires by meeting the 
rhere we Stand Pat.’ 


And the coming of the 1908 season finds the automobile manufacturer, dealer and 


_owner confronted by the same conditions as to tires that existed a year ago, but in greatly 


aggravated form. 
Competition is keener and bids for trade more fiercely aggressive ; but only as to price. 

Quality, if not wholly lost sight of, has become a minor factor. It is inevitable, in 
view of the price concessions offered, that this should be so. Grade for grade, materials, 
labor—all things entering into the expense of placing goods in the hands of the user— 
cost more to-day than formerly. 

A direct consequence of this kind of competition is certain influence, important in 
some instances, which again is brought to bear on the subject of Diamond prices. 

We have received suggestions, requests and even demands tor concessions, which, 
if heeded, would compel the discontinuance of the Diamond method of Wrapped Tread 
tire construction. 

The use of the less expensive, and likewise less efficient, integral or full molded con- 
struction would be forced upon us. 

Quality for quality as to materials, the Wrapped Tread method, as used by us, is con- 
ceded to represent an advance of a fraction more than ten per cent. in the cost of tire 
manufacture over the integral or common construction. The large significance of 
which fact, in this connection, is that the elimination of the Wrapped Tread tire would be 
imperative and unavoidable, if Diamond tires were reduced to the competitive-price level. 


a definite position. 


The process of manufacture which time has most conclusively shown to produce the 
longest-wearing tire would necessarily be abandoned. All that has been learned in the 
direction of making better and still better tires, as measured by ultimate economy, rather 
than first cost, would be lost. Experience gained only through years of effort and large 
outlavs of money would be thrown awav. 

e whole proposition in substance is, then, more tires and less serviceable tires at a 
lower price, or the maintaining and advancing ot quality at a justifiably higher price. 

€ ways in which any such situation is most usually met are three: stay “‘on the 
fence’’; claim everything both as to high quality and competitive price; or announce 
Ours is the latter. 

The stand we took a year ago is our stand to-day. 
words “STAND PAT.” 

We shall stand pat on Wrapped Tread construction and on every item in the manu- 
facture of long-wedring tires. 

On quality we welcome competition. On price we stand alone, 

We invite and urge a close and impartial application of the survival-of-the-fittest rule. 

We shalt stand pat on the Marsh rim and ask that the same rule be also applied to 
the determination of the special or quick-acting construction which will eventually be 
standardized. While the guarantee for Diamond tires the coming vear will cover their 
use on any of the established removable-type rims, we faithfully consider the Marsh rim 
to represent the maximum of efficiency and convenience. 

In every particular as to both tires and rims we reaffirm the stand-pat policy an- 
nounced at the opening of the 1907 season. Our net price-lists have been published 
broadcast. Thev are for all alike. Every user of a car, be he novice or expert, owner or 
Chauffeur, will pay for Diamond tires the same as every other individual purchaser—no 
more, and no less. We shal! rely on merit rather than special discounts, and we pin our 
faith tothe very large number of automobile martufacturers, dealers and owners whose 
liberal patronage the past year and whose substantial encouragement in our 1908 plans 
have, we consider, endorsed in advance the position herein declared. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


A. H. MARKS, Manufacturer 


It is told now as then, in the 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


vate SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 


e mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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MILLER, Sales Manager 
| Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


standard 


experiment. 


Motor Cars. Jilustrated catalog 


ing heavy loads, on every kind of road. 
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There is a Rapid Car 


For Every Line of Business. 


models adapted to every line of business. 


Every car guaranteed. 


sent free. 


In our factory, the largest in the world devoted exclusively to 
the making of gasoline commercial power wagons, we build over 20 
Light delivery 
wagons, heavy trucks, baggage wagons, hotel ’busses, hospital am- 
bulances, chemical fire-engines, sight-seeing cars of medium and large 
‘capacity are a few of our every-day productions. 
many cars to meet the special requirements of our customers. 
range from $1,600 to $4.000. 

Rapid cars, equipped with famous Rapid two-cylinder motor, are not an 
Hundreds are tn practical use in every part of the country, haul- : 
Write me, and I will tell you how agents can make money selling Rapid 
See our exhibit at the New York Automobile Shows and at the Jamestown Exposition. 


A. C. Henry, Sales Manager Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


We also design 
Prices 


The Gabriel Shock Absorber 


is the simplest and best, and works 
at just the right time. Does not de- 
stroy the resiliency of the springs 
when in normal position, 
as shown here, the spring- 
plates being fastened at 
each end only, thereby 
causing the center to be 
Pam ally a free point. 

Friction gradually in- 
creases as springs contract 
or expand, eliminating 
jolts and jars when pass- 
ing over obstructions on 
rough roads. 

Made of finest special 
Steel, with Bést Camel- 
Hair belting friction pad. 
Can’t wear out. Write for prices. 


is the only successful exhaust horn. 


reaching tone 
warns without 
frightening. 
Operated by 
foot-lever, and 
is sure signal as 
long as the en- 
gine isrunning. 
“Ask for Ga- 
briel Horn and 
Shock Absorb- 
ers on your 
1908 car. 


Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co. 2417 0th Street 


THE GABRIEL HORN 


14,000 sold last year. Its clear, mellow, far- 


“CUT-OUT VALVE.” 


CEDAR CHESTS 


DIRECT from FACTORY to HOME 


Our Cedar Chest is 
Absolutely Moth- Proof 


@ It has a handsome, panelled HARD- 
WOOD exterior, hand-finished in Old 
Oak, with bronze trimmings and handles. 

@ It is made by skilled CABINET- 
MAKERS; attractive in appearance 
and of superior finish. ith cushions 

ver it becomes an IDEAL WINDOW- 
SEAT. 

€] Shipped anywhere East of the Mississippi, 
freight prepaid, on receipt of Money Order 
or Bank Draft for $22.00. 


Made in one size only —43 x23 x 18 inches 


The A. W. BURRITT COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
‘*THE MANTEL FOLKS.”’ 


Ieoseborry Cloth 


In Three Weights for Year Around Wear, and 


English Mwhairs 

For Summer Wear, make IDEAL MOTORING GARMENTS 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, etc., made from them have 


and one of these silk labels at collar or elsewhere. 


for Men, Women and Children. 
one of these gamps on inside, 


Ae 


For sale by Dealers in Automobile Garments throughout the civilized world. 


GPricitley 


Manufacturers of Cravenetted Cloths, 
Worsteds, Mohairs, Dress Goods, etc. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


The ‘Nimrod 


There is no evidence in the article that Mr. Roosevelt 
ever hunts with a camera.—Daily Newspaper. 
A CAMERA-HUNTER? 
Avaunt with the thought! 
‘Tis only by weaklings 
Such methods are sought. 
The hosts of the forest, 
The field, and the run, 
Are much better studied 
By means of a gun. 


With fell corporations 
The same is the case. 
For. investigations 
The gun has first place. 
Their customs and habits, 
The plans they fulfilled, 
Are easier studied 
If first they are killed. 
McLANDBURGH WILSON. 


From Constant Reader 


Henry WHITE, our Secretary of Embassy 
at Paris, tells of a brilliant reporter on a 
French journal who holds a strong objection 
to the note-book, dear to most of “his associ- 
ates. 

The Parisian newspaper man wears large 
white cuffs, and on these he is said to jot 
down such events as appeal to him, with 
suggestions for his subsequent articles. At 
first, the story runs, his laundress was much 
puzzled by these hieroglyphics, but as time 
went on she became able to read them, and 
apparently derived much benefit and pleasure 
therefrom. 

One day the journalist received with his 
laundered garments a slip of paper on which 
was written: 

“Your last washing was very interesting, 
but we should be glad to have you give us 
more political news.” 


Still Ahead 


“Wire” Collier, the comedian, was 
irrepressible member of a_ barn-storming 
combination which, some ten years 42% 
did the “tank” towns of the Middle West. 

The company had been doing a poor busi- 
ness for several weeks when a certain tow? 
in Illinois was reached. Just before the 
curtain went up that night, Collier was 
standing at the curtain “ peep-hole,” siz 
ing up the audience. 

“How’s the house, Willie?” aske’ 
other player. 

“Well,” answered Collier, “there af 
some out there. But,” he added, impres 
sively, “we're still in the majority, ° 
boy, still in the majority!” 
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The Imitation of Hard Woods 


No set of men appreciate the seriousness 
of the timber-supply question more than 
those engaged in the manufacture of fur- 
niture, and surely no manufacturers - are 
better prepared than they to meet the con- 
dition of the lumber - market. Furniture 
manufacturers have realized for some years 
that a pinch in the hard-wood market is 
sure to come, and they have succeeded ad- 
mirably in coping with the situation by 
the economical use of material by veneer- 
ing and the successful imitation of the 
highest-price hard wools, at the same time 
keeping up the standard of their product. 

During the last few years the great in- 
crease in the price of hard woods used in 
the manufacture of furniture has created 
a strong demand for wood which can be 
used in imitation of high-priced hard woods. 
The two woods that are most often suc- 
cessfully imitated are mahogany and oak, 
particularly the quartered oak in the gold- 
en and darker finishes. Almost without 
exception, the manufacturer markets these 
imitations either as imitations or under 
some registered trade name, and does not 
pretend to deceive his customers. 

For imitating -mahogany cherry was 
formerly used almost entirely; but the 
diminished supply and the increased price 
of this wood have led the manufacturers to 
seek a wood which would lend itself more 
readily to the stain than cherry and, at 
the same time, show the grain and hold 
the gloss. For these reasons birch, es- 
pecially curly birch, maple, beech, and gum 
are extensively used for all parts of fur- 
niture. Even in the better grades of ma- 
hogany furniture birch and maple stained 
to a mahogany finish are often used for 
the posts and frames, while genuine ma- 
hogany in the form of veneer is used for 
panels, tops, and rolls. 

In making imitation quartered oak, al- 
most any wood can be used, since in this 
case the original grain of the wood is first 
covered with a “ filler,” and then the quar- 
tering is printed on in dark ink by the im- 
pression of actual quartered-oak rolls, or 
by a transfer from quartered oak prepared 
by special processes. The kinds of wood 
commonly used Mir this work are birch, 
maple, poplar, an@ plain sawed oak. After 
the wood has been finished and polished. 
the imitation appears so real that only an 
expert can detect the difference. 

There are certain woods used in fur- 
niture construction which are extremely ex- 
pensive, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
pieces with a good grain of sufficient size 
for working. Such a wood, for instance, 
is Cireassian walnut. This wood, which 
comes from the Ural Mountains, is large- 
ly used in the form of veneers for chair- 
hacks, panels, and tops-in bedroom suits, 
table-tops, ete., the balance of the piece 
of furniture being composed either of 
American or black walnut (natural finish), 
or of satin walnut commonly known as 
rel gum. This red gum, while it does 
not often show the beautiful grain of the 
panel, is so near the color of plain Circas- 
sian walnut that only close scrutiny can 
detect the difference in the wood. 


= 
Your Lawn-mower 


Now is the time to put your lawn-mower 
away—but first put it into good condition. 
If it is simply shoved into some corner, to 
remain until wanted next spring, it is high- 
ly probable that it will be practically 
worthless. 

The mower should be taken to pieces and 
all parts thoroughly cleaned—a piece of 
soft white pine being as good a tool as an 
thing else. All polished metal parts should 
receive a thin coat of oil-paint, after all 
rust has been removed. The painted iron 
should receive a fresh coat, all the bearings 


should be well oiled, the machine put back” 


together, and then stored in a dry place— 
the varret, and not the cellar, for instance. 

The doing of this, which really is but 
little trouble, means a machine in first-class 
coniition next spring. When it is desired 
to use it again have the blades sharpened, 
or do it — and the outfit is as good 
as when it came from the store. 
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Club Cocktails 


an expert blending of fine old Tiquors, aged 
ie, wood, correctly measured to exact proportions. A CLU 
- COCKTAIL is the most delicious drink in the world, with the 
cocktail flavor — smooth, 


~ 
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Have You Always I sell bail bonds O Ss * A L 
$100 in Your Poc= | 
Ime ane 
ket When Riding in |» th event «i 
@ || yourarrest. Au-.| A warranted high- 
Your Automobile ? tomobile insur- $40 
ance a specialty. ol h 
akes inch paper. 


EUGENE T. PELHAM, Insurance, yew Postel Dept. 48, Norwalk, Conn. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital - = $2,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = - $8,201,262.72 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 

oun Jacos AsTor, James B. Dexe, A. D. Samvuet Rea, 

HARLES H, ALLEN, Henry M. FLAGceR, Joseru Larocous, Winturoe RuTHERFURD, 
Grorce F. Baker, Daniet GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, G. G. Haven, Levt P. Morton, Jacos H. Scutrr, 

Paut D. Cravatn, James N. Jaxvis, Ricnarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
Freperic CROMWELL, Wa S. Jounston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne Wuirtney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Lavi P. Moxrton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Tuomas F. Rvan, D. Cravath, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Cuaries H. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuirney. 


M: ahes the best cocktail. + delightful aromatic 

for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 

spoonful in an ounce of sherry ore weetened water 

after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


ee to see that it is Abbott’s. 


“AThanksgivin ing Toast t to Guests 
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SEVEN KINDS Most popular of which are a 
Martini, gin base, and Manhattan, whiskey base. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
London. 
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THE STEAM-CAR TO-DAY: 
ITS FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES 


By WALTER C. WHITE 


ANY of the advantages of the steam-car are matters of 
common knowledge. It is generally admitted that no 
other type can approach the steamer in noiselessness of 
operation and freedom from vibration. These features 
are sufficient in themselves to prejudice many. in favor 
of the steam-machine. More important still is the flexibility of 
the steam-car. In the steam-car, all speeds from zero to maximum 
are obtained from throttle-control alone. ' 
Another phase of the flexibility of the steam-car is that the engine 
responds instantly to the throttle. The steam-engine does not 
take any time to “ pick up” speed. It instantly assumes a speed 
which corresponds to the amount to which the throttle is opened. 
This means that the steamer is by far the easiest to guide in the 
city, where, owing to the congestion of traffic, a car should be able 


Owing to the fact that the power is applied continuously in the 


steam-car, there is much less wear and tear than on any other type 
of machine, because our mechanism is entirely free from jerks and 
jolts. In fact, steam-cars are noted for their longevity, and even 


the little steam-stanhopes which we built in 1901 and 1902 are 


still in active service. 

Another result of the method of applying power in the steam- 
engine, and the fact that it starts and changes its speed without 
violent jerks, is that the wear on tires is only. about half for a 
given mileage of that of any other car of similar weight and 
power. Any tire-man will testify that this statement is not 
exaggerated. As tires are normally the greatest source of ex- 

nse, this feature is one which appeals strongly to the thoughtful 
uyer, particularly if he be an experienced motorist. 


PBL 


Te 


A 1907-Model Steamer 


to slow up, then dart through an opening, then come to a stop, and 
Start again, and otherwise accommodate its speed, without 
physical eflort on the part of the driver, to the conditions ob- 
taining in the crowded streets. 

Moreover, in travelling over a rough country road (and what 
country road is not rough) the driver who can spare his ear and 
look out for the comfort of his passengers, and at the same time 
make good average speed, is the man whose car can slow down for 
every bump and mudhole, and then instantly resume its former 
speed. Another phase of the flexibility of the steam-engine is 
that it can never be “stalled,” a very common occurrence with 
other types of engines whén their speed is reduced below a cer- 
tain point, or when they are called upon to develop greater power 
than that which can be produced at that particular rate of rotation. 

In the steamer the power is transmitted positively from the 
engine to the rear wheels—that is, without the intermediary of any 
friction device. In other words, the power, under all cireum- 
stances,*can be applied when needed. Another great point in favor 
of the steamer is that it starts from the seat. I trust I may be 
pardoned for pointing out that, with the increase in power of the 
ears of to-day, it isan increasingly uncertain and often dangerous 
operation to crank a gasoline-engine, as every-day observation 
will make evident, 


Official recognitions of the desirability and easy-riding qualities 
of the present popular make of steamer are numerous. Citing 
only some recent instances, the United States government adopted 
our machine as the official type of automobile ambulance for the 
War Department after a thorough test of all makes on the market. 
The success of the steam-car in all forms of competition—speed 
trials, touring contests, and hill-climbs—is a matter of public 
record. 

If, under the strains of continuous hard service, anything gets 
out of order in the steamer, the trouble may be instantly located 
and a repair made with the greatest facility by any one of ordinary 
mechanical knowledge. That a private owner of our car can go 
anywhere—far off the beaten touring paths, where there are abso- 
lutely no repairing facilities—with a certainty of reaching his 
destination, is evidenced by the pioneer trips which enthusiasts 
are continually making. As an example, I might cite the case of 
C. M. Huston, who dreve one of our steam-cars from Chicago to 
Florida in the fall of 1905, accompanied only by his wife and 
son. 

Finally, there is nothing mysterious about the steam-car. From 
our earliest childhood we ‘have become acquainted with the be- 
havior of steam, and, furthermore, have learned to respect it as 
the world’s standard motive power. 
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MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES ACTUALLY REDUCE 
\ THE COST OF CAR MAINTENANCE 


Good tires have much to do with the economy as well as the comfort of motoring. They have 
considerably more to do with the protecting of other parts of the car than many motorists 
give them credit for. Good Tires can and do save their cost, as well as earn it in the 
A pleasure they give. Hence there is more significance in the fact that Morgan & 
Wright ‘Tires are possessed of unusual reserve strength than may appear on & 
the surface. This extra strength not only fortifies against costly repair 
bills, but it does much towards saving the car from unnecessary strain 
or injury, and thereby actually minimizes the cost of maintenance. 


saree 


MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
GOOD TIRES 


We have dozens of letters similar to the following 
one, which is from a Pennsylvania motorist : 


‘** By the use of your tires the cost of 
operating my car 
has been practically 
cut in half, to say 
nothing of the sdat- 
isfaction of having 
a tire equipment 
that gives notrouble 
under the hardest 
service. I am particularly pleased with them after hav- 
. ing used three other leading makes.” 


Any motorist who wants it can have the same 
kind of service by using the same kind of tires. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, DETROIT 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 


The ONLY 


in 60, seconds 


N the road, any- 
where, any time of 
day or night, you can change 
your Goodyear Detachable Auto- 
Tire on Goodyear Universal Rim in a 
minute’s time. No tools but the hands. 
No burglars’ jimmies needed. Just loosen 
one thumb-screw (on the valve stem) and it 
unlocks the removable flange rings and off comes 
the tire. Replace the flange rings and tighten the 
thumb-nut again and the tire is on to stay. No strain 
which would not tear the wheel to pieces can get it off, till 
that one thumb-nut is loosened again. We guarantee that 
Gocdyear Detachable Tires on Goodyear Universal Rims can’t Rim 
Cut. Other manufacturers won’t replace Rim Cut tires. We do. 
Will be glad to explain “chow” and ‘‘why” at our factory or branches: 


. 


ft. 


Boston, 261 Dartmouth St. New York, 64th St. and Broadway. St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. 
Cingnnati, 817 E. Fifth St. San Francisco, 506GoldenGate Ave. buffalo, 719 Main St. 

Los Angeles, 932 S. Main St. Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave. Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave. 
Denver, 220 Sixteenth St. Cleveland, 326 KrankfortAve.,N.W. Pittsburg, 5988 Center Ave. 


Phiigjdelphia, 1404 Ridge Ave. 
Write a postal for our new 1907 booklet, “How to Select an Automobile Tire.” It’s NOT “mere words.” It’s 
practical for you whether you designate our tires and rims or not. 


6he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Detroit St., Akron, Ohio 
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“The Pint of 
Perfect Stout.” 
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ESTABLISHED 17043 


~ 


FACSIMILE OF LABEL REDUCED 


Delicious 


Far superior to any of the 
Malt racts. It is re- 
freshing, stimulating, and 


builds up the general sys- 
tem quickly and lastingly. 


If you want the best stout insist on 
MEUX’S with above label. 


Sole importers and agents for U.S. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


If you are afflicted with a yy 
Nhdisfiguring growth of hair, or any othe 
blemish on face, neck, arms, or hands, 
write me at once and I will send you my 


BEAUTY FREE 


Tells How to Remove all Blemishes 
Many claim to remove hair (temporarily ) 
jmv book tells you how to absolutely kill 
it forever-- painlessly, without the slight- 
est risk--in the privacy of your own 
home. -WRITE TODA 

. MAHLER, 960 J. Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. |. 


Gentlemen take no risk of doubtful 
mixtures when they use 


POND’S EXTRACT 


AFTER SHAVING 

Soothing, healing and de- 
lightfully refreshing. 

Try it and enjoy an after- 
shaving luxury. 
Ask your Druggist for Pond’s 

Extract. 

Sold only in original sealed 


bottles; never vn bulk, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. . 
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Motor-racing 
The Views. of a Well-known Manufacturer 


An automobile manufacturer of wide re- 
pute said, recently: 

“At the present time there is a strong 
feeling against racing automobiles on tracks, 
and perhaps this is justified in view of re- 
cent fatalities; but there is another side to 
the story. The big road races which are 
held abroad, and contests like the Vander- 


bilt cup of last year, have always been 
vreat factors in developing the industry, 


and I do not believe it is putting it too 
strong to say that were it not for these 
contests the touring-car would be far from 
its present state of perfection. 

“To the layman, racing and touring are 
totally divorced, yet, as a matter of fact, 
they are closely allied. The problems of 
building a suecessful racing-car and a sue- 
cessful touring-car are practically the same. 
There has never been a case where the de- 
signer who constructed a successful racing- 
ear has not been able to turn out a thorough- 
ly reliable touring-car. 

“Speed is a powerful factor for destruc- 
tion, and how many cars do we see which 
give fairly good satisfaction under ordinary 
conditions and yet fall down when called 
upon for all that is in them. Every one 
who has championed racing has at some 
time or other come across a man ‘ who never 
wanted to go more than twenty miles an 
hour.’ ete. And while all that may be true, 
nevertheless, the car built by a manufac- 
turer who has made good in the racing 


game is, I find, wanted even under the most- 


adverse touring conditions. 

“It is interesting to look back for the 
past two or three years at some of the suc- 
cessful racing-cars. They were almost with- 
out exception shaft driven. The effect of 
this on the trade is now evident by the fact 
that the majority of cars are adopting the 
shaft drive for 1908. Some of the problems 
which were worked out on several of the 
racing-cars, as far back as 1904, are re- 
flected in the latest 1908 models. 

“T do not wish to put myself on record 
as standing up for racing as it now exists, 
but I do believe that the best interests of 
the automobile business are served by the 
holding of some of the races of international 
importance. 

“The motor-car parkway of Long Island. 
if ever completed, will solve this racing 
problem by making it possible to police the 
course, and thus make speeding as safe as 
it is possible to make it. Of course there 
are always dangers in travelling at such 
tremendous speeds, but I do not think the 
fatalities will be as great as those which 
we have every year from football, swim- 
ming. horseback-riding, and kindred sports.” 


Comforting 


AN amusing story is told at the expense 
of a prominent Baltimore lawyer, who, like 
most young attorneys, got his first case by 
assignment from the bench. His client 
had been indicted for murder, and his con- 
viction was a foregone conclusion, as his 
guilt was unquestionable. 

The result of the trial was a sentence to 
be hanged; but the man made an appeal to 


.the Governor for a pardon, and was anxious- 


lv awaiting a reply thereto when his lawyer 
visited him in his cell. 

“TI got good news for you— very good 
news!” the young lawyer said, grasping the 
man’s hand. 

“ Did the Governor— 
man exclaimed, joyously. 

* Well—no. The fact is the Governor re- 
fuses to interfere. But an uncle of yours 
has died and left you $200, and you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
lawyer got paid, you know,” was the com- 


forting explanation..- 


A Married Man 


Knicker. “ Did he make a good perora- 
tion?” 

Bocker. “ Fine! He said, ‘When you go 
in the voting-booth may Dame Freedom 
sharpen your pencil with the razor of 
Justice,’ ” 
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Is it a pardon?” the | 


THE MOST PERFECT 
LUNCHEON WAFER EVER PRODUCED |s 


CHOCOLATE 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLAT! . 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 
MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 


SHREDDED WHEAT, 
WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


"WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF y DELICIOUS COCOA-, 
WHOLESOME!” NUTRITIOUS !! 


DIPPED 


SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


AUTOMOBILE 


BRAK 
LINING 


“RAYBESTOS” 


lt Cannot Burn Out. J/t Will Wear 
Indefinitely. 


Royal Equipment Oo., 


166 Housatonic Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Fur-Lined Coat 
An English Beaver Coat lined with ths 
soft, rich fur of dark seal brown 
and beautiful collar of same pc nuine 
ur. Elegant and durable in weer 
light m weight but cxcecdingly 
warm Sent C. O.D. for your 
spection on small deposit. or On 
Open Account On Appreval 
to responsible parties. (Cuaranteed 
to fit and to please the most fas- 
tidious. This is simply 


A Sample Bargain 


from our new fall catalog. other 
coats from $9 up. We import 
and dress furs for ladies furs for 
men, fur robes for autoing ana driv- 
ing. Send to-day for big. free cat- 
alow. 160 pages of money-saving prices. 

TUTTLE & CLARK 
191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 


Mich, | 


| 


BITTERS 


Celebrated 
Appetizer of 
Exquisite Flavor 


-1 DR. SIEGERT’S 
The Only Genuine 
BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 


4 


Financial 


Bills of exchange boug)it and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Ev 
rope and South Africa, Com 
mercial and Travellers’ Letter 
of Credit. Collections made 
International Cheques. ¢ 


C red it. tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co, 
Bankers, No. 59 Watt STREET. 


This § Q RUSSIAN MINK $ 9920 
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How It Was 


this man Harrigan an _ entire 
stranger to you?” asked the cross-examining 
counse! of a withess in a case recently tried 
in an Ohio court. 

“\Vot’s that?” asked the witness, a wary 
Irishman, who had been warned to be 
cautious and exact in his answers. 

The question was again put to him. 

“Well, no, sor,” said the man; “I could 
hardly say thot, sor. In fact, he couldn't 
be. sor, for he had but the one ar-em, sor; 
but he was a partial stranger, sor. Id 
never seen him befure.” 


Truth Would Out 


A WELL-KNOWN divine tells of an amusing 
incident that occurred during the last kcu- 
menical Conference in New York. 

It appears that when a member of one 

of the audiences rose in his place at the 
end of a speech and asked for the attention 
of all present, the presiding oflicer, who 
somehow got the idea that the member was 
a missionary asked, “ From what outpost do 
you come?” 
Whereupon the member, who. had not 
caught the exact words of the presiding 
officer, answered, to the editication of all, 
“Tam from Jersey City.” 


Faith and Works 


Bub! where’s your mother?” 

“Doin’ a wash so’s she kin buy some 
bread.” 

“Where's vour dad? at work too?” 

“Nope. He's in the woodshed prayin’ fer 
meat and potatoes.” 


How Paderewski Worked It 


Dukina the last visit. to this country of 
Paderewski, the pianist was interviewed by 
a young woman newspaper reporter who 
was anxious to get a good “story” out of 
the Pole’s early, struggles. 

“1 have heard\that you had a pretty hard 
time making both ends meet in your youth,” 
said the young woman inquiringly. “ Would 
you mind telling me how you kept the wolf 
from the door?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Pole, with a 
trim smile. “1 did most of my practising 
at home!” 


Not Yet Answered 


GERTRUDE, aged ten, brought up as she 
hal heen almost wholly in the company of 
her elders (though not always betters), was 
a precocious child, yet not infrequently 
“stumped” by her father’s political al- 
lusions. The other morning at breakfast a 
London despatch in the paper started him 
the just-passed Deceased Wife's Sister's 
bill, and for twenty minutes he debated on 
the matter back and forth in all its pros 


and cons. ‘Then at last came Mistress Ger- «aj 


trude’s inevitable query: 
“Daddy,” said she, solemnly, “why is 
the deceased wife’s sister called Bill 


Where He Slept 


Tur doting parents of a Connecticut boy 
who had gone to’ New York under the 
patronage of a prosperous hardware 
merchant were naturally most desirous to 
know just how the lad was “ getting on.” 

When, after a fortnight, the father wrote 
to his boy’s employer, saying that his son 
was “no hand at writing letters,” he stated 
that he was anxious to know the boy's prog- 
ress. =“ And,” he added, “I wish you'd let 
me know where he sleeps nights.” — 

In a short while reply came from the 
hardware man, who, among other things, 
imparted this information: 

_ Your son sleeps in the store in the day- 
do not know where he sleeps 
ights, 
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W. A. Tavior Co., New York 
Sole Agents 


MEN SWEAR BY THEM—NOT AT THEM 


COMFORT FOR YOU 


Is assured by using 


Washburne ian. Fasteners 


wmme BULLDOC CRIP 


Little, but never let go. Small in size—great in utility 


Key Chainand Ring . 25c. ScarfHolders . . 10c. 
CuffHolders . . Bachelor Buttons ‘ 10c. 


Look for Name on Fastener— 
like all good things it is imitated 


Sent Postpaid CATALOGUE FREE Sold Everywhere 
AMERICAN RING COMPANY, Dept. 93, Waterbury, Conn. 


[Sours 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE 


HALLS 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN, 


<4 
on 


Ask for 


“The New Kind” 


For over sixty years Hall’s Vege- 
table Sicilian Hair Renewer has been 
sold in all parts of the,civilized world, 

with ever-increasing sales. Yet, notwith- 
Standing all this, we have recently changed 
the formula, changed the style of the bottle, 
the manner of 

We now have the latest, the most scientific, 

and the very best hair preparation inthe world. 

For falling hair and for dandruff it is as near 
a perfect specific as can possibly be made, 
and there is not a single injurious ingre- 


packing. 


Ask your druggist for 
“The New Kind” 


BR. P. HALL & CO., 


Nashua, N. H. 
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The New 1908 Type“I” Lee 
$4750 (Top Extra) 


HE strongest and most reliable tee 
touring car on the market. Conservatively 
rated at 40 h. p.; is the speediest car and the 
finest hill climber which we have ever produced. 
The motor nearly 60 h. p.—s5-in. bore, 

6 in. stroke—and the base is of manganese bronze, the strong- 

est metal which can be cast. (Make-and-break ignition with 

low tension magneto used for the fourth season.) 

Four-speed selective transmission, the gear box also 
being of manganese bronze. 123-in. wheel base, 36-1 -in. wheels 
and tires. ; 

Other Models, $2900 up; all have 4-speed 
selective transmissions. 

Our principal town car seats six; has 116-in. wheel » 


base, moderate horse-power. Price $4200. 4 


We are exhibiting at the Automobile Shows in New York, Chieage, Boston, Philadelphia. 


The Socomobile Company of America, 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. Member Association of Licensed STON. 15 Berkele 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N., Broad St. Automobile Manufacturers, ICAGO, 1354 ra Py Ave. 
LOCOMOBILE DEALERS 
W. T. Harrison Co., Birmingham, Ala. Callahan, Atkinson & Co., 1020 Morton St., Wil iam Daye, Amsterdam, N 
Pico & Hill Sts. ,Los Angeles,Cal. Baltimore, Md. 1.S. Remson Mfg, Co., Grand St. St.. Y. 
. Miner, San Francisco, Cal, W. H. Marble, 69 Main St., Brockton, Mass. United States Auto Co. chester, N. 
J. B. ‘Sessions, Bristol. Conn. Sterling Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. Yonkers Auto Station, Yonkers, N. Y. 
O. N. Beebe, Essex Conn Frank Billings, Marlboro, Mass. Hanauer Auto Co., 115 E. ~s St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Allen Asten & Co., Gre- nwich, Conn. S. C. Lowe Supply Co., New Bedf »rd, Mass. oeen S & Wallace Moior » Portland, Oregon. 
T. M. Russell, Middleto own, Conn, Springfield Auto Co., Springfield, Mass. Fort Pitt Auto Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. (Baum St. & 
& Supply Corp., New Haven, Conn. H. Carlow & Cu., Taunton, Mass. Euclid), 
. E. Lockwood & Co., Norwalk, Conn. Dudley E. Waters, Grand Rapids, Mich. Penn Automolile Co., Reading, Pa. 
E H. Towle Co., Waterbury, Conn, Norris Automobile Co., Saginaw, Mich. Wyoming Vallev Motor Car Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Geo. W. Ehrhart, Decatur, Ml. Jordan Auto Co., 217 Fourt St., ‘South, , Davis Automobile Co., Providence, R. I. 
Geo. B. Pratt, Elkhart, Indiana. Minneapolis, Minn. Moschart & Keller Auto Co., Houston, Texas, 
B. A. Stevens, Charles City, lowa. Wyeth Auto & Supply Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Luttrell Co., Washington, D. 
Buck Auto, Carriave & ine Co., Davenport, lowa. Capen Motor Car Co., 4743 McPhers..n Ave., J. D. Schreiber, Milwaukee, Wis. 
lowa Auto & Supply C: vanes Moines, Iowa. St. Louis, Mo. Compania Mexicana de Vehiculos Electricos, 
A. S. Perks, Wichita, Ka ansa Greene Motor Car Co.,88 Washington St.,Newark.N.J. Mexico City, Mexico. 
Automobile Co.,1126 Tulane Ave. New Orleans.La, Taylor Auto Co., 33-35 Orange St., Albany, N. Y. German S. Lopez, Havana, Cuba. 


Applications for open territory may be sent to Factory or nearest Branch Office. 


Time and Temperature 


20 minutes 65° 


20 minute Development ata 
temperature of 65° with the 


KODAK 


TANK gives better results 
than can beobtained by hand. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 


Kodak Tank Developers are made in sizes suitable for all Kodak and 
Brownie Films. At all Kodak Dealers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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* The World-Boss 


By John Judson Hamilton 
A sLAP oh the back for the father of 


twenty, 
The best in the house for the moter 9 
ten; 
A poke in the ribs for the author of 
triplets, 


A perquisite fat if he'll do it again 
Then a squeeze of the palm for ‘the new- 
made granddaddy, 
And a smile that’s as wide as 
ocean’s tide 
For the sage that takes no stock in race 
suicide. 


A wipe at the wiles of the rank hatur 


fakir 
Too intimate far with what doesn't 
oecur,— 
Conventions of antelope sending carna. 
tions 


To deck the remains of a fellow in fur, 

Then an essay in Celtic, a poem in C\ mric. 

And a speech on big game that doesn't 
go lame 

To suit the vagaries of hunters of fame, 


A thwack on the pate of the mere molly. 
coddle, 
Praise straight from the heart for the 
soldier that’s true; 
Forgiveness of sins for the cowboy whose 


mettle 
Made good in the fight for the red, white, 
and blue. 
Then a fatherly hug for the sailor-boy 
gallant, 
And a message as hot as that tropical 
8 


For the varlet that runs when he hears 
the first shot. 


A rap on the knuckles for folks that won't 
hustle, 
A grasp of the hand for the man that 
won’t shirk; 
Square deals for some drones that don't 
ardently want them, 
And more just as square for ten million 
that work. 
Then a lift for the underling if he is 
decent, 
And compliments fine as Shakespearean 
rhyme 
For the soul that is strenuous most: of 
the time. 


Rebuked 


A CHARMING young Boston girl just 
out of Vassar was critically examining the 
stock of a florist’s stall in Tremont Street. 

“I want flowers for two large window: 
boxes,” said she, “and they’re to be red 
and blue. That lot of lobelias will do 
nicely. How much are these?” she added, 
pointing to a row of flaming geraniums. 

“Ten cents, three for a quarter,” said 
the florist. “Fine geraniums, too!” 

The Vassar girl gave him a glance of 
pity. Then, very delicately, as if not to 
wound the man’s feelings by the correction, 
she said, “I will take a dozen of your best 
gerania. 


How, Indeed P 


A PROMINENT Wall Street man last year 
purchased a country place in New Ilamp- 
shire; and on his first visit thereto he was 
accompanied by his son, a lad of eighteen. 

“ Were you ever in the country during the 
season of husking-bees?” some one askei the 
young chap. 

“ Never,” was the response. “Say, how 
do you husk a bee, anyway?” 


Just So 


Wait. “You were talking just now 
about ‘initiative and referendum.’ [lave 
you any idea what that means?” 

Wuiz. “ You must think I’m a darn fool. 
It means that you can’t be initiated unless 
you can give good references.” 
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Sparks 
éSiruck from the anvil of the daily news) 


Yer another disagreement in the Japa- 
nese Diet.—Baltimore Sun, 
Odd. too, when they live mostly on simple 
things, like rice and fish. 


[celand ean now be communicated with 
by cable—New York Herald. 
For what purpose? 


Kwareli, in the Caucasusg Russia, is 
practically buried under a sea of mud.— 
London Express. 

Russian politics must have taken on cer- 
tain American features. 


Another rumor of the Persian monarch’s 
ill health comes from Teheran.—Boston 
Globe. 

(Yet it was less than a year ago that he 
took on an entirely new constitution! ) 


The throwing of rice at weddings is 
probably the oldest custom at present in 
common use.—Harwich (England) Ea- 
press. : 
Though the custom of having weddings is 
nearly as venerable. 


The superstition that cold glaciers and 
high peaks are the only things in the Alps 
worth going to see is a silly conceit.— 
London Timea. 

Surely. There are cold English tourists 
and high hotel bills. : 


Mrs. Steinwicz, who has but just return- 
ed from a visit to her old home in Poland, 
faces a total of no less than eighty-four 
suits for bills unpaid.—Cleveland Leader. 
So the. lady is Polish. Any one can see her 
husband’s Finnish. 


The’ magistrate was particularly severe 
in his denunciation of the prisoner’s bad 
language, as he (the prisoner) was the 
father of seventeen children. — London 
Daily Mail. 

But, under the circumstances, wasn’t the 
prisoner justified? 


The Kaiser has been deeply impressed with 
the mysterious powers of the divining-rod. 
—London Telegraph. 

He should have one by him constantly, 
to warn him when he’s in danger of get- 
ting into hot water. 7 


Thomas Larkin, a colored man, threatens 
to bring suit for damages against the road, 
because he was refused a sandwich in the 
¥ Street depot.—New Orleans Picayune. 
Larkin would be thankful if he apprecia- 
ted his distinguished blessings. 


According to the statistical figures on 
insanity, it can be shown that before long 
there will be actually more lunatics alive 
than sane folks.—Washington Star. 

The inerease is surmised to be the most 
rapid in the world of politics. 
WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 


Going and Coming 


A youne artist recently gave his wife her 
first peep at a picture he’d been working on 
for a wealthy patron. 

“ Why, dear, it’s loyely,” murmured the 
better half,—*‘ lovely! But I think those 
sheep look—well, just a trifle too much like 
clouds—that is, of course, dear—er—unless 
they are clouds!” 


A Reasonable Apprehension 


me, Colonel,” said Dabbs, meeting 
the old warrior at the club the other night, 
“from your experience with the Filipinos 
do you think they can be benevolently as- 
similated ?”’ 

“They may be benevolently assimilated, 
Mr. Dabbs; but my great fear is that they 
damnably digested,” replied the 

onel, 
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Often imitated but never equalled—the leading Bitters since 1846. 
Now the favorite and most universally used in all parts of the 
world. Alone as a tonic arid bracer it is unrivalled and at all times 
especially refreshing. Gives relish for food, even to the dyspeptic. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 
A healthful habit is a pony of ““ Underberg” before and after meals. 


Over 6,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at ime Merchants and Grocers. 
Ask for UNDERBERG. Booklet free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 


LVYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 


This Manufactured by Crabb’s A new edition of 
Publication is this standard work 
Printed With English new 
275 WATER ST. Synonymes $1.25 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA HARPER & BROTHERS. Publishers, New York 


to be Distributed in 600 Prizes 


FOR LINE 


to complete a 


LIMERICK 


about 


Pantasote Leather 


Pantasote leather is better than real leather and costs only one-third as much, 
Waterproof, fireproof and greaseproof. Nothing equals it for upholstery. 


CONTEST FREE TO ALL 


To enter contest you need do nothing but fill out last line 
of limerick herewith and mail to us and it will be placed be- 
fore the judges. We suggest however that you send for 


OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


which contains a free sample of Pantasote, and gives 
list of prizes and also contains nine other limericks 
each having the last line blank, thus giving each 
competitor ten chances of winning a prize, as the 


best lines suggested for any of the ten is the 
limericks will be awarded the prizes. Limerick 
There are 600 prizes and so there’s plenty to > 
go around. Don’t delay a minute, but . Said the pretty and thrifty 
send coupon or write out limerick on Fe young bride, 

another sheet of paper, fill out last line = 
and mail to couch and seme chairs 


With a 
The Pantasote Company ) All of PANTASOTE wares— 
Limerick Dept. 
92 Bowling Green Bidg., 
New York. 


if possible, visit our ex- 

nsive showrooms at 

West Mth St... New 
ork where prizes 
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